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AS IN A GLASS. 


DEAR, hast thou ever learned to thy surprise 
On entering a chamber mirror-lined, 
That all the friends thou didst appear to 
find 
Were but thyself reflected several wise ? 
The room seemed full to unaccustomed eyes 
Whilst thou wert there; but when thou wert 
inclined 
To leave it, nothing then remained behind 
But emptiness, proportioned to its size. 
So if thou lookest in my heart, dear love, 
Such overflowing fullness wilt thou see 
That thou shalt seek a vacant spot in 
vain: 
But on a close inspection it will prove 
To be completely filled with naught but 
thee — 
And wert thou gone, then nothing would 
remain. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Leisure Hour. 


THE storm is over, the land hushes to rest: 

The tyrannous wind, its strength fordone, 

Is fallen back in the west 

To couch with the sinking sun. 

The last clouds fare 

With fainting speed, and their thin streamers 
fly 

In melting drifts of the sky. 

Already the birds in the air 

Appear again; the rooks return to their haunt, 

And one by one, 

Proclaiming aloud their care, 

Renew their peaceful chant. 


Torn and shattered trees their branches again 
reset, 

They trim afresh the fair 

Few green and golden leaves withheld from 
the storm, 

And awhile will be handsome yet. 

To-morrow’s sun shall caress 

Their remnant of loveliness: 

In quiet days for a time 

Sad Autumn lingering warm 

Shall humor their faded prime. 


But ah! the leaves of summer that lie on the 
ground! 

What havoc! The laughing timbrels of June, 

That curtained the birds’ cradles, and screened 
their song, 

That sheltered the cooing doves at noon, 

Of airy fans the delicate throng, — 

Torn and scattered around: 

Far out afield they lie, 

In the watery furrows die, 

In grassy pools of the flood. they sink and 
drown, 

Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden, and 
brown, 

The high year’s flaunting crown 





Shattered and trampled down. 


The day is done: the tired land looks for 
night: 

She prays to the night to keep 

In peace her nerves of delight: 

While silver mist upstealeth silently, 

And the broad cloud-driving moon in the clear 
sky 

Lifts ve the firs her shining shield, 

And in her tranquil light 

Sleep falls on forest and field. 

See! sleep hath fallen: the trees are asleep: 

The night is come. The land is wrapt in 
sleep. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 


FOR A PICTURE OF WATTEAU’S. 


HERE the vague winds have rest ; 
The forest breathes in sleep, 
Lifting a quiet breast ; 

It is the hour of rest. 


How summer glides away! 
An autumn pallor blooms 
Upon the cheek of day. 

Come, lovers, come away! 


But here, where dead leaves fall 
Upon the grass, what strains, 
Languidly musical, 

Mournfully rise and fall? 


Light loves that woke with spring 
This autumn afternoon 

Beholds meandering, 

Still, to the strains of spring. 


Your dancing feet are faint, 
Lovers: the air recedes 

Into a sighing plaint, 

Faint, as your loves are faint. 


It is the end, the end, 
The dance of love’s decease. 
Feign no more now, fair friend! 
It is the end, the end. 
Athenzum. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


CELIA’S HOME-COMING. 
MAIDENS, kilt your skirts and go 
Down the stormy garden-ways, 
Pluck the last sweet pinks that blow, 
Gather roses, gather bays, 
Since our Celia comes to-day 
Who has been too long away. 


Crowd her chamber with your sweets — 
Not a flower but grows for her! 
Make her bed with linen sheets 
That have lain in lavender; 
Light a fire before she come 
Lest she find us chill at home. 
A. Mary F. Rosinson. 




















From The Scottish Review. 
THREE FINNISH SCHOLARS.* 

THE town of Abo, the ancient capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, on the river 
Aura, has some things worthy of the at- 
tention of the passing traveller. Foremost 
of these is the ancient cathedral, within 
which, on the left hand side of the altar, 
he is shown a memorial window of great 
beauty, in which a mother richly appar- 
elled stands holding close to herself, two 
sons, also in court apparel. The figures 
recall historical names and events, palpi- 
tating with passionate life. Eric XIV. of 
Sweden formed an attachment to a beauti- 
ful peasant girl named Karin or Katarina 
Monsdotter. Kings usually know few 
obstacles to their will in such attachments, 
and Eric, furious, if not mad by nature, 
knew less than mostmen. But he became 
so passionately attached to the fair young 
maiden, that he resolved, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the nobles, to make her 
his queen. This purpose he carried out, 
She was solemnly crowned queen, and her 
son Gustavus declared heir to the Swedish 
throne; but Eric, being thrown into 
prison, mainly at the instigation of his 
brother, died there with scarcely concealed 
indications of foul play ; and Karin Mons- 
dotter came over to Finland to dree out 
her widowhood. She received here as 
her widow’s portion the king’s garth of 
Linksiala. Her eldest son had to go into 
banishment, where he died; the two 
younger languished in their long imprison- 
ment with their mother, and passed away ; 
a daughter, Sigrid, alone remained. Mar- 
ried to Henry Classon, otherwise Tott, she 
became the mother of Ake Tott, Gustaf 
Adolf’s famous field-marshal, whose im- 
posing monument is also found in Abo 
Cathedral —rich in memortals of the 


* 1, Henrik Gabriel Porthan; Tecknad of Gabriel 
Rein, Helsingfors, 1864. 

2. H. G. Porthan’s Bref till M. Calonius, Helsing- 
fors, 1866. 


3. Nordiska Resor och Forskningar af M. A.|\ 


Castrén, Helsingfors, 1870. 

Band 1, 2. Reseminnen and Reseberittelser. Band 
3. Férelasningari Finsk Mythologi. 4. Ethnologiska 
Forelasningar. 5 and 6. Smirre Afhandlingar och 
Tillfalliga Uppsatser. Helsingfors, 1870. 

4. Elias Lionnrot, Biografi.k Utkast af August 
Ahiguist. Helsingfors, 1870. 

5. Kalevala, 1862. Kanteletar, etc., etc. 
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Not a few Scottish 
names are to be found in the land, who 


Thirty Years’ War. 
got ‘name and fame ” in the same great 
struggle. Samuel Cockburn, a Scottish 
colonel in the Polish wars, sleeps here in 
the cathedral beneath his marble monu- 
ment. 

Outside the church, in the open enclos- 
ure shaded by trees, we came to a statue, 
the thoughtful attitude of which, as it 
rests in an academic chair, points to a 
Jater and more peaceful time. It is the 
efigy of Henrik Gabriel Porthan, pro- 
fessor of eloquence in the Finnish univer- 
sity from 1777 to March, 1804. We have 
elsewhere said that the Finnish high 
school has filled almost a unique position 
in the history of universities, from the 
fact that, while successfully feeding the 
light of classical culture, it has turned the 
illumination derived from this upon mat- 
ters connected with the antiquities, the 
natural history, the geology, the language, 
the folk-poesy, and the wizard lore con- 
nected with the Grand Duchy, as also 
upon the practical and economical ques- 
tions connected with the life and well- 
being ofits inhabitants. 

We propose, in what follows, to give an 
account of the lives and the life-work of 
three of the most eminent typical men, who 
have named the Finnish university their 
Alma Mater, and whose lives were spent 
in making use of that power which univer- 
sity culture had given them to glorify and 
enrich the life of their fatherland. Not 
that they were the men of greatest genius 
or most varied and original power the 
Grand Duchy has produced. There are 
others, such as Runeberg the poet, who 
is now accepted not only as the greatest 
poetical genius of Finland, but also of the 
sister country Sweden. But they are the 
men who have become typical, not only 
by the possession of great original power, 
but also by using their powers to the great 
advantage and exaltation of their country 
in her historical, literary, and sciengific 
place amongst surrounding peoples. As- 
suredly the man who, beyond any other, 
has taken the lead from this point of 
view; who has been in German parlance 
the Zonangebender in this direction, was 
Henrik Gabriel Porthan. 
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Born in the interior of the Grand Duchy, 
the son of Sigfrid, clergyman of Wiita- 
saari and of Christina Juslenius, youngest 
daughter of the theological professor in 
the Finnish university, Gabriel Juslenius, 
he came of people very poor, as regards 
material wealth, but a good stock with 
respect to their intellectual gifts and their 
exertions to promote the welfare of their 
country. 

His father died when Henrik Gabriel 
was still young, and this would have been 
indeed an irreparable misfortune, but for 
his maternal uncle, who took him into his 
house, After some stay with this gentle- 
man, who was, likehis father, a clergyman, 
he went to reside with another maternal 
uncle, who was in the legal profession and 
occupied a position somewhat analogous 
to that of our Scottish sheriff-substitute. 
This gentleman pressed forward the young 
Porthan’s education, so that in 1754 in 
his fifteenth year he was able to enter the 
Finnish university. The Finnish youth 
would seem to have emulated our Scottish 
youth in the early age, when they became 
members of the university. 

Sweden had been previously involved 
in a great war, from which Finland had 
specially suffered; and the attention of 
the leading men in the Grand Duchy was 
then directed to those practical and eco- 
nomical questions, by which they could 
hope that prosperity would, in some de- 
gree, be restored to their country. The 
Bishop of Abo and vice-chancellor of the 
university, Brovallius, was a distinguished 
naturalist. Mennander, a leading man in 
the theological faculty, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, had in the earlier part of 
his career published a variety of treatises 
on economical and scientific subjects 
which brought him into notice as a prac- 
tical worker for the advancement of his 
country. The only medical professor, 
John Leche, labored with great zeal to 
establish a dissecting room, a chemical 
laboratory and a botanical garden, in con- 
nection with the university. In the philo- 
sophical or arts faculty to which Porthan 
continued to belong during the whole of 
his academical career, one of the leading 
teachers was Peter Kalm, a distinguished 
disciple of the great Linnzus, who was 





also the author of a variety of economical 
treatises, as also of some treatises on the 
topography of Finland. Peter Adrian 
Gadd, another professor in the arts fac- 
ulty, labored in the same direction; while 
the professor of mathematics and physics, 
Jacob Gadolin, carried forward trigonomet- 
rical measurements in the Grand Duchy, 
and determined more accurately the geo- 
graphical relations of the country. An- 
other young man of science, Samuel 
Chydenius, carried forward measures to 
deepen the navigation of rivers. This 
widespread activity must have done much 
to stir the mind of Porthan and give his 
spirit that peculiarly mixed theoretical 
and practical direction, which it afterwards 
took. Porthan gave himself to the study 
of the classical literature and philosophy. 
In the last, he adopted Lockian rather 
than Leibnitzo-Wolffian views, which were 
then very current,on the Continent; and 
showed the clear, calm, good sense which 
marked him through life, in avoiding para- 
doxes and extremes. The leading clas- 
sical professor was Henrik Hassel, who for 
along term of years urged forward with 
great zeal the study of the Greek and 
Latin languages, and the culture connected 
withthem. Porthan, one of his more dis- 
tinguished students, was, after completing 
his course at the university, elected docent 
in eloquence, which gave him the opportu- 
nity to lecture to the students on Cicero’s 
orations, Virgil and Horace, which lec- 
tures soon rendered him very popular. 
Employed besides in the university li- 
brary, all Porthan’s work was marked by 
the utmost conscientiousness. About this 
time, his attention was drawn to the tradi- 
tional literature of Finland, and he was 
the first to awaken his countrymen to its 
importance, and to give that direction to 
university studies in Finland which seems 
to mark it, as we have seen, above every 
other land, — the application of the light 
of classical culture to the native and tra- 
ditional literature and antiquities of the 
Grand Duchy. Attention had been awak- 
ened about this time to such studies in 
other parts of Europe. In Scotland, the 


somewhat turgid poems of Ossian by Mac- 
pherson, had attracted attention on the 
Continent; in England, Bishop Percy 
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had collected the Border and other bal- 
lads and relics of ancient poetry. In 
France, the “ Chant of Roland,” and in 
Germany, Herder’s “Stimmen der V6l- 
ker ” had called the attention of these 
nations to the treasures of their ancient 
literature. 

In such circumstances it was natural 
that Porthan should think of the ancient 
songs of the Finnish people, gather them 
together, and call the attention of his coun- 
trymen to their value and beauty. His 
collection of them appeared in five parts, 
of which the last was issued in 1778, and 
fully accomplished the object which he 
had in view, to wit, to awaken the atten- 
tion of the Finnish people to these native 
flowers of poesy, which, like the wild flow- 
ers of the country, had bloomed amid the 
dark forests, and on the desert heaths of 
their northern land. A subsequent edi- 
tion was projected in Sweden, but was 
never completed, and it scarcely lay in the 
nature of things that it should. It was 
enough for him, however, to call the atten- 
tion of the rising talent amongst the youth 
of the Grand Duchy, to this mine, hitherto 
unworked, and the end was fully attained. 
Two works appeared some years later by 
different authors: one, on the supersti- 
tions of Finland; the second, a Finnish 
mythological lexicon, which brought for- 
ward the whole circle of native traditional 
thought and literature. Both of these 
authors fully recognized the service done 
by Porthan in bringing the subject before 
the Finnish people. In his post of libra- 
rian, Porthan also did good service to the 
Finnish university. He not only brought 
the stock of literature there accumulated 
into the best and most available condition, 
but he made unwearied efforts, and with 
no smaller amount of success, to increase 
it. Onthe death of Professor Hassel in 
1779, he was chosen to succeed him, and 
remained in this post, as professor of elo- 
quence, in reality of classical literature 
and rhetoric, until his death. His pro- 


jected history of Finland he did not com- 
plete, but left the materials to be wrought 
up by others. The earlier history had 
mainly engaged his attention, and to the 
present day little has been added to his 
A number of interesting 


researches. 
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points connected with the history of his 
native country were treated by him; and 
we have the right to say, that the zdea/ 
direction to which we have called atten- 
tion, —the careful study of traditional 
mythology and literature and history, in 
the light derived from classical study and 
culture,— was mainly initiated by Por- 
than, and that so far as it has been car- 
ried out, it has been carried out in his 
spirit. 

The position which Porthan held as 
docent for some twelve or fifteen years, is 
one which well deserves consideration. 
The docentship is-the first step in the ad- 
vancement from student to professor, and 
differs but little from the next grade of 
lector or reader, an office nominally re- 
tained in the English universities, In 
those days, and even to a much later time, 
the docent received no salary, and in the 
few academical offices, there was scarcely 
much hope for the future. Still, the office 
was of great practical importance. It 
brought round the ordinary professors a 
staff or school of earnest young men, 
eagerly bent upon the furtherance of the 
science they represented, and it is not too 
much to say that the lack of the docent- 
ship, the lectorship, and the extraordinary 
professorate is that which reduces our 
Scottish universities to the impotent bar- 
renness they manifest in the fields of sci- 
entific criticism and research. We have 
said elsewhere that the power and success 
of the German professor lies in the fact 
that he is a working specialist, actively 
engaged in the solution of the problems of 
the science which he professes, and the 
student is literally an apprentice to him 
as specialist for a certain term of years. 
The fruitfulness of the Continental uni- 
versities in large measure depends upon 
this. But the existence of the docent, the 
lector, or the extraordinary professor by 
the side of the ordinary professor really 
establishes a school of research, in which 
a select number of the best students are 
actively engaged in checking the results 
reached by each other and the ordinary 
professor ; while at the same time they 
are undergoing the very best training for 
filling the highest posts in the university 





itself. No doubt the self-contradictory 
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position of the Scottish universities, as 
jumbles of the university, the gymnasium, 
and the elementary school, has a good deal 
to do with their low position as schools of 
science ; and by science we do not mean 
merely physical studies, as seems to be 
too much taken for granted in Great Brit- 
ain, but grammatical, mathematical, phi- 
lological and theological science. 

The lack of an academical literature is 
another cause of this barrenness and im- 
potence. In this respect, as well as in 
some others, the English universities are 
little better off, and this accounts for the 
increasingly poor figure which British 
scholars are making in assemblages of 
Continental Gelehrten, such as the Orien- 
tal Congress, A professor or academical 
worker cannot be a working specialist, 
without a literary organ, to which he has 
access in order to publish the results of 
his work. On the Continent this is pro- 
vided by the many technical journals or 
collection of treatises published either by 
the learned societies or by the universities 
themselves. The multitudinous weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or yearly publications 
in Germany in classical criticism, philol- 
ogy, theology, and science of every kind, 
afford to the working specialist the means 
of publishing his researches; and besides 
a really extensive literature is published 
by the universities themselves. The Rus- 
sian universities, even the more insignifi- 
cant, issue such acta or collections of 
treatises. The Finnish Literary Society, 
with its publications and its printing-press, 
has rendered the greatest services to 
Finnish students; while in Sweden and 
Denmark, yearly collections of treatises 
are issued by Lund and Upsala, and also 
by Christiania and- Copenhagen. Such 
journals or treatises are an absolute neces- 
sity, and their non-existence in Great 
Britain, so far as the universities are con- 
cerned, is both a cause and an indication 
of the scientific barrenness which prevails. 
If a purely theological journal exists at 
the present time, it is only a very little 
one; the Classical Review is smaller still, 
yet we see from the report of the society 
for the promotion of Hellenic studies for 
1889, that American scholars are to be in- 
vited to join in it; and it may be hoped 
that with the two hemispheres room may 
also be found for Scotland. Where work- 
ing specialists are to be found in Britain, 
such as the late Professor Wright of Cam- 
bridge, they contribute for the most part 
to Continental journals. 

After this digression, which we hope is 
not unprofitable, we return to Porthan and 





his activity as docent. Besides the small 
fees he received as docent, he was em- 
ployed as amanuensis and also in the 
library; while a number of his fellow- 
workers set up an educational institution 
in the town of Abo. He also felt the ne- 
cessity for a literary organ for himself and 
his fellow-workers. Besides the academ- 
ical publications, he established a semi- 
scientific newspaper, Aurora, and con- 
ducted it for many years. 

On his appointment as ordinary pro- 
fessor in 1779 to succeed Professor Hassel, 
he was able to carry out what is now pro- 
vided for by a special university fund. 
He made a journey into central Europe 
to increase his experience and proficiency, 
and visited Hamburg, Géttingen, Kassell, 
Gotha, Erfurt, Leipsic, Jena, Wittenberg, 
Halle, Berlin, Greifswald and Copenhagen. 
During this journey, besides many others, 
he made the acquaintance of Heyne, 
Gatterer, and particularly the historian 
Schlézer, to whose journal he supplied a 
mass of scientific materials concerning 
Finland. This was indeed the beginning 
of an extensive literary and historical cor- 
respondence, not only with Germany, but 
also with Denmark; particularly with such 
writers as Nyerup and Suhm. In Swe- 
den our professor was sufficiently well 
known already. On his return the expe- 
rience he had gained was turned with 
energy to the working up of his own 
special Fach. Latin literature, in prose 
and verse, was expounded as became the 
special work of his chair, as a chair of 
eloquence in its zsthetic aspects, so as to 
contribute to the formation of a classic 
style, both in poetry and prose. Cicero’s 
philosophical works furnished rich ma- 
terial for a criticism based on philosoph- 
ical grounds. Nor were the practical 
results brought to bear only upon the Latin 
tongue, which Porthan wrote often with 
classic eloquence ; it was carried into the 
Swedish, then, more than now, the culti- 
vated language of the Grand Duchy. Nor 
were Porthan’s pupils neglectful of his 
unwearied efforts for their improvement. 
In many a manse throughout the land, the 
Old Roman speech was heard as fellow- 
students met one another in after life. 
Nor was he torgetful of the practical work 
of the orator and teacher, as about to be 
exercised in the instruction of the com- 
mon people. His wide circle of knowl- 
edge also found application in private 
courses on logic, metaphysics, psychology, 
anthropology, and even natural law, ethics, 
pedagogics, and encyclopedia. When 
Kant’s new system of philosophy was 
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given to the world in 1795, it occasioned 
a considerable shaking amongst the dry 
bones of past systems in Abo as else- 
where. Porthan did not see his way to 
adopt the new doctrines ; but he was not 
opposed to their publication in magisterial 
and doctorai dissertations, for we find in 
1797 a course advertised in the University 
by Docent N. M. Tolpo, on the termi- 
nology of the critical philosophy. 

His relation to the students was one of 
careful observance as to their progress in 
their studies, though it was not carried to 
any Officious or meddlesome interference. 
As inspector of the Boreal and east 
Bothnian nations, he spent three or four 
hours a week with them in their literary 
exercises. Deserving students, he aided 
by books lent from his well-chosen library 
—a much needed help especially to the 
theological student, when we consider the 
small stock of books then to be found in 
the academical collection. 

The pains that Porthan took may be 
gauged by the fact, that he sought to ex- 
tend the narrow horizon of the students by 
a weekly meeting with them on Saturdays, 
in which he read and commented on — to 
as large an audience as could crowd into 
the auditorium — the political and other 
news of the day. His authority was thus 
mightily increased, so that few students 
left the university without coming more 
or less under his influence. To the gen- 
eral public, he became Jar excellence the 
professor, and he was consulted as to the 
education of young men from all parts 
of the Grand Duchy. His philosophical 
lectures were much prized, the more espe- 
cially as he sought to supplement the 
work of the theoretical professor of philos- 
ophy, who contented himself with a bare 
and dry exposition of the Wolffian me- 
chanical system. 

Nor did he limit himself to academical 
work. The improvement of the text of 
the Finish Bible and improved arrange- 
ments in the hospital of the town — such 
things claimed and received his attention. 
When renowned colleagues were borne to 
their final resting-place, as Mennander, 
Archbishop of Upsala, formerly professor 
in Abo, Porthan’s services were.in request 
to speak the last words in remembrance, 
or over his grave. New buildings for the 
scantily and poorly housed institution in 
which his life-work was cast, were for 
many years an aspiration rather than a 
hope in the deficiency of means. But 
thanks to some valuable legacies, and the 
gradually increasing interest of the public 
both in Sweden and Finland, he reached 
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the happiest day of his life when, on the 
24th of July, 1802 — the birthday of Queen 
Christiana, who had founded the institu- 
tion—the king, accompanied by the 
queen, laid the foundation of new uni- 
versity buildings. 

A new honor was bestowed on Porthan, 
of which he was the only holder in Fin- 
land, and which perhaps may best be 
rendered by our own title privy councillor, 
for which the expenses of his legitimation 
were paid by an “invisible hand.” Our 
professor thus grew old in the unceasing 
fulfilment of his academical duties, and 
the honor and esteem of his countrymen. 
Twice he was elected rector; in 1786-87, 
and again in 1798-99. 

As he advanced in age, honors flowed 
in upon him. In 1787 he was elected a 
member of the Swedish academy; in 
1795, member of the Scientific Society in 
Upsala; in 1797, of the Finnisi: Econom- 
ical Society ; in 1799, of the Patriotic So- 
ciety in Stockholm ; in 1799 he received 
from the crown-prince, while visiting Fin- 
land, the order of the North Star, of which 
order of knighthood there was only an- 
other member in Finland. We have 
spoken of his privy councillorship or mem- 
bership of the Royal Chancery. The na- 
tions in the university over which he 
presided as inspector, struck a medal in 
his honor, As the much-loved academical 
dignitary had thus honors heaped upon 
him time passed on, and he felt the burden 
of years. Sickness visited him in 1797 
and 1799, from which, however, he again 
recovered. In 1804 he took a chill while 
seeking some books in a library, not suffi- 
ciently heated, for a stranger who was 
visiting the town, and this brought some- 
what unexpectedly the end on the 16th of 
March, 

How his countrymen lamented him it is 
needless to say. ‘The best indication of 
this was, that long after his death, grey- 
haired men were proud to tell that they 
had been among Porthan’s students. 


The second name to which we shall call 
attention is that of the famous ethologist 
and philologer, Mathias Alexander Cas- 
trén, Born in Tervola, on the upper end 
of the Bothnian Gulf, on the banks of the 
great river Kemi, he first saw the light 
under 66° of north latitude, on the verge 
of the Arctic Circle, and grew up familiar 
with the wilder aspects of nature, with 
which also in the latter part of his days, 
during his lengthened travels in north 
Russia, (Siberia) he spent his life. He 
was born on the 2nd December, 1813. 
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The son of a Finnish clergyman, he grew 
up in the wild and hardy life, to which 
boys both from choice and necessity, in 
these inhospitable regions are accustomed. 
Hunting, the snaring of birds, the catch- 
ing of fish in the rivers and arms of the 
sea — such is the life and the training to 
which the youth in these necessitous re- 
gions must submit. The means of edu€a- 
tion in these parts are poor enough. At 
the time of his birth, there was but one 
newspaper published in Finland; and, to 
purchase a book, it was necessary to send 
to Abo in west Finland, then the capital 
of the Grand Duchy. 

While Castrén was yet a child, his 
father was sent toa parish, much further 
north than he had previously been, to 
Rovaniemi, which lay partly within the 
polar circle. Here the mother, who seems 
to have been more deeply interested in 
her son’s education than the father, was 
able to obtain a tutor for him. 

The son was not the most diligent of 
scholars, or perhaps with his strong ten- 
dencies to the education of science, he 
was less interested in the Latin grammar, 
which was then made the chief study of 
youths seeking a liberal education, than 
he might have been. At the instance of 
his uncle, he studied Hoffberg’s botany, 
and in the course of fourteen days, so 
mastered it as to be able to take part in 
the examination of hanerogama. He 
had also already begun to observe scien- 
tific tacts, such as the action of a stream 
on boats; and showed much mechanical 
cleverness with his knife. While thus 
engaged in his earliest studies, the father 

ied. 

The mother, though encumbered with 
debts, took upon her, on the promise of 
aid from her brothers, to meet the claims 
which were made upon the family. The 
oldest brother, already a student, was al- 
lowed by dispensation, though only in his 
nineteenth year, to take orders, that he 
might sustain the heavily burdened fam- 
ily. Two younger brothers, Elias and 
Mathias Alexander —our hero then in 
his twelfth year -- were sent to the gram- 
mar schoolin Uleaborg. A fourth brother, 
two years older, went to be a merchant, 
while three younger brothers and a sister 
remained at home with the mother. Here 
was a parallel to the Scottish perseverance 
and conflict with adversity, which has been 
exemplified in the life of some of our best 
men. The struggle grew heavier rather 
than lighter with time. The mother re- 
moved to Uleaborg to be able to superin- 
tend the education of herfamily. But her 








means of support were rather lessened 
than increased. In these circumstances, 
her brother, who had !eft the student’s 
life and gone to business, with the result 
of reaching considerable wealth, came to 
her assistance and saw,— though some- 
what hard-handed, the result of his own 
struggle, — that the sister should not suc- 
cumb to the difficulties, which had closed 
around her. Under such circumstances, 
Castrén attended the Finnish university. 
It was a rough, uphill fight, this struggle 
with augusta paupertas ; but, perhaps, it 
weakened Castrén’s frame and contributed 
to his early death. . 

We have mentioned an uncle on the 
mother’s side, who induced Castrén to 
make himself master in fourteen days of 
an important section of botanical science. 
This maternal uncle had been pastor in 
Enare and Utsjoki, the northmost Luthe- 
ran community in Finnish Lappmark. Fol- 
lowing in the steps of Castrén’s maternal 
grandfather, he had been dubbed doctor of 
divinity at a time when this distinction 
was only accessible through the king him- 
self. He made himself completely master 
of Lappish, and wrote several treatises in 
the language, books of devotion, and a 
book on rural economy. He was also a 
competent naturalist, and received many 
letters from those who desired to know 
the fauna and flora of these northern 
regions. Castrén attached himself to 
this gentleman, and emulated his scientific 
proficiency. 

Another uncle, on the father’s side, ex- 
ercised much influence on the young Cas- 
trén. This gentleman, pastor in Kemi, 
was also a botanist and inquirer as to sci- 
entific questions. He had been a great 
deal in correspondence with the above- 
mentioned uncle, particularly on botanical 
questions, and had been aroused by the 
fame won by the great Linnzus; and 
Kemi was a centre, where not a few rare 
or uncommon plants were to be found. 
This gentleman had also obtained the 
distinction of being named a doctor of 
theology. Through him, the stock of liter- 
ature accessible to our Castrén was greatly 
increased. With this uncle Castrén was in 
constant correspondence up to the day of 
his death ; and the careful preservation of 
his letters shows how much he was es- 
teemed by his nephew. In 1841, when 
Castrén travelled through Lapland, he 
asked this uncle to defray some small 
debts which were standing against him in 
Helsingfors, and this the uncle did with 
expressions of thankfulness, that he had 
trusted him to do such things. His ex- 
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pression was, ‘“‘my earnest wish is to 
serve my brother with this small sacrifice, 
be convinced of that !” 

The grammar school attended by the 
young Castrén in Uleaborg, had been a 
iairly good school. Some changes had 
taken place, not altogether of a favorable 
character; but still a fair education was 
attainable in Latin, Greek (New Testa- 
ment Greek), mathematics, history, geog- 
raphy, logic, dogmatics, German, and 
Russian. The intercourse of the youth 
with one another was not highly refined ; 
but there was purity of morals and the 
healthy action both of body and mind. 

When he left school to attach himself 
to the university, the amount his mother 
was able to give him was five roubles. 
This sum was increased by eighteen 
roubles, the gift of Jacob, his maternal 
uncle. Once he returned to the maternal 
dwelling in the summer of 1830; but the 
necessity of eking out the scanty sum he 
could scrape together for expenses com- 
pelled him to labor in the instruction of 
pupils from morning till evening. His 
further vacations were otherwise occu- 
pied, and the much-struggling mother only 
saw him twice again, as he journeyed to 
Lapland in 1838 and 1841. In 4848 he 
received, while on his Siberian journey, 
the tidings of her death. He had reason 
to rejoice in her tender sympathy; and 
she lived long enough to see the honor 
which had already fallen upon her son. 

It was a critical period in the life of the 
Finnish university, when Castrén began 
to frequent the schools. It had been re- 
cently removed from Abo to Helsingfors, 
and was scarcely settled in the new quar- 
ters. The change of place, commanded 
by the new masters of the country, and the 
new statutes, which had been issued for 
the university, were far from receiving 
universal approbation. The new masters 
were too much inclined to fall back on a 
stiff, stupid militarism; and this only ex- 
cited counter demonstrations on the side 
of the students. Castrén had his expe- 
riences, disagreeable and otherwise, in 
this distracted element; but he avoided it 
to some extent, by taking a situation as 
tutor in the house of Major Von Wille- 
brand. Still, when he returned to the 
university, he could not help being in- 
volved in a demonstration against a pro- 
fessor who made himself conspicuous in 
his opposition to the liberal spirit which 
was abroad. The result was, that he was 
adjudged to lose half a year. Under these 
circumstances, Castrén occupied the time 
by energetically preparing for his exam- 
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ination as candidate of philosophy. He 
had already mastered the classical, and he 
now turned to the Semitic languages. 

A curious combination of a spiritual and 
intellectual character was then visible in 
the Grand Duchy. Pietism, probably an 
importation from Germany, as a manifes- 
tation of religion, thea spread over the 
land, and made itself felt in the university. 
Intellectually, the Hegelian philosophy 
had come from the saine quarter, and was 
finding its representatives both amongst 
teachers and students. The students took 
up the matter in their assemblies and were 
partisans with the greatest vigor on the 
one side or the other. The section or 
nation of students to which Castrén be- 
longed was specially occupied with the 
question; and Castrén took the side of 
the Hegelian philosophy. He was thus 
led particularly to the study ot the said 
philosophy ; and this had a very marked 
influence on his future intellectual devel- 

nt. 

The next question which came up before 
Castrén — and had a decisive influence on 
his life— was of another kind. It con- 
nected itself with the rélation of the 
Swedish people to the Finnish about the 
time of the Swedish conquest in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. That 
event was probably preceded and aided by 
the settlement of Swedish colonists in Fin- 
land. For a long time after the conquest, 
however, even up to the Reformation, 
almost nothing was done to encourage the 
study of the Finnish language and litera- 
ture ; we mean that traditional literature 
which is often the true nurse of the national 
genius, and kindles the imagination of a 
people more than aught else, and thus 
forms the national character and nourishes 
the zdea/s which are native to the national 
spirit. 

A great step in advance had been made 
at the Reformation. During the pre- 
Reformation period, Latin of course was 
the language of divine service. At the 
Reformation, the vernacular was adopted 
in itsroom. The Bible was translated, as 
also liturgies and hymn-books, into the 
Finnish tongue. In 1640, the Finnish 
university was founded, and the youths, 
who during the Catholic times had gone 
in small numbers to Paris, Prague, and 
Leipzic, and afterwards to Wittenberg and 
Upsala, began now to attend after 1640, 
in much greater numbers the national 
university. But stillit was not compulsory 
that the officials should make themselves 
acquainted with the language of the peo- 
ple; the Swedish tongue was the official 
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language ofthe Duchy. Still the Swedish 
conquest had rendered the Finnish people 
great services. 

Their various tribes had previously 
often been at war with one another; the 
Swedish conquest bound them together in 
a common bond of peace. Pressed by 
their Slavonic neighbors, portions of the 
Karels were swallowed up and lost in the 
surrounding Slavic masses. The Swedish 
law and culture made them a free people, 
de jure, if not de facto,on an equal footing 
with their Swedish fellow-subjects. As 
they took part in the great actions of the 
Thirty Years’ and other wars, their hearts 
were kindled and their national pride 
aroused by the memories of the fierce 
struggles of the past. Hence, when the 
war of 1809 separated them from Sweden, 
and joined them to the Russian Empire, 
it only rendered them more truly Finnish. 
“We are not Russians,” they said, “we 
cannot be Swedes, we must be Finns.” 
Thus there grew upa special interest in 
all matters and enquiries, connected with 
the Grand Duchy, and its past; and these 
were now zealously forwarded by a number 
of those who had gathered their stock of 
culture at the national university. 

Such were Kalm and Forskohl in natu- 
ral history, disciples of the great Linnzeus. 
Then, especially distinguished was Por- 
than — whose life in outline we have 
given —the first to open the gold mine of 
Finland’s history, language, mythology, 
and the traditional literature of the people. 
He was followed by men who were trained 
in his school, William Gabriel Lagus, 
John James Tengstrom, and their succes- 
sors, Adolphus Ivar Arvidsson and Ga- 
briel Rein. The grammar of the Finnish 
tongue was handled with singular acute- 
ness by Reinhold Becker; while the first 
Finnish lexicon which approached to 
completeness was published by Renvall. 
Zachary Topelius, the father of the dis- 
tinguished poet of our own time, carried 
forward the work of collecting the folk- 
poesy ; and imitations of these folk-poems 
were, with wondrous success, given to the 
world by Jacob Judén. 

Such was the state of things in regard 
to these national researches when Castrén 
entered the Finnish university. Contem- 
porary with him was Elias Lénnrot, of 
whom we have yet to speak, who took up 
the work of completing the collections 
of the national epos and folk-poesy, and 
under whose careful and congenial hands, 
the Kalevala became a whole, as perfect 
of its kind as the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
the Nibelungenlied or the poetical Edda. 
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These discoveries of Lénnrot were an 
epoch-making period in the intellectual 
life of the Grand Duchy. New activity 
was aroused in well-nigh all kinds of re- 
search, but especially on the ground of 
native philology. Subsequently to the 
removal of the university to Heisingfors, 
the philosophical or arts faculty had been 
divided into two sections: the historico- 
philological and physico-mathematical. 

At first, however, these two sections 
did so rigorously exclude each other as 
subsequently has been the case. Students 
passed over from the one to the other, or 
united them in their studies. This was 
the case with Castrén. His acquaintance 
with the Semitic languages, his studies in 
his native Finnish, from which he trans- 
lated, with no inconsiderable degree of 
poetic talent, the songs of the Kalevala 
into Swedish; and even some prolusions 
of a more lyrical character were united 
with studies in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, zoology, and botany. We have 
already seen how amongst his first studies, 
certain botanical researches had been 
made with surprising rapidity. 

His examination as candidate for a 
degree was made in no less than eleven 
subjects, viz., the classical and Oriental 
languages, at least so far as regards He- 
brew, were united with history, literary 
history, and philosophy; while at the 
same time he offered himself for examina- 
tion in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, and botany. And these were not 
all studies of an elementary character; in 
many cases they had gone upon new and 
original grounds. In the course of the 
year of his candidate’s examination, 1836, 
he was promoted to the degree of magister 
artium. 

Having taken his degree, Castrén pro- 
ceeded to extend his philological knowl- 
edge by the study of Turkish. This he 
did, in relation to his native Finnish, as 
belonging to the same family of languages, 
and with a view to the consideration of 
the linguistic peculiarities of Finnish, and 
the mythological conceptions he found in 
the Kalevala. This was largely, a new 
study, as to the dialect in which it was 
couched, being preserved in Karelian, 
amongst a people which had adopted the 
Greek Orthodox faith, and had been con- 
siderably influenced by the surrounding 
Slavic tribes. In this dialect, a variety of 
forms and constructions were present, 
which are not found in the western Fin- 
nish. His philological and _ linguistic 
studies were also enlarged by the mastery 
of these kindred languages. The study of 
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comparative philology had not been greatly 
encouraged up to this time in the Finnish 
university; and thus, it may be said to 
have been introduced by Castrén, although 
not in the usual way by the consideration 
of the related Indo-European family of 
languages, but by the comparison of the 
Mongolian tongues connected with Fin- 
nish. The first fruits of his studies in 
this direction was the dissertation, “ De 
affinitate declinationum in lingua Fennica, 
Esthonica et Lappica,” a dissertation, by 
the presentation of which he sought to 
secure his place as docent in his A/ma 
Mater. This dissertation was thoroughly 
on the path of modern comparative phi- 
lology, as their science had been intro- 
duced by Rask and Grimm. In this 
inquiry and in a subsequent brochure, he 
also turned his knowledge of Turkish to 
account. In 1838, Castrén made a jour- 
ney into Lappmark; and the following 
year into Finnish and Russian Karelia, 
supported by the Finnish Literary Society, 
with a view to follow up the course opened 
by Elias Lénnrot, for the collection of 
Finnish songs and sagas or folk-tales. 
Before pubiishing an account of his re- 
searches, he wrote for the Helsingfors 
Morgonbladet, of which he was assistant 
editor, several papers on such subjects, as 
‘Some Words on the Kalevala,” and 
“Finnish Wizard Art,” which have been 
published in his collected papers in Swed- 
ish and German. In 1841, Castrén com- 
pleted his translation, begun two years 
previously, of the Kalevala into Swedish. 
He also lectured on this ancient poem. 
His translation, made in an excellent style, 
faithful to the original and clear, contained 
no less than twelve thousand verses. 
There was but little encouragement in 
the little country of Finland for such work, 
and had not the Finnish Literary Society 
contributed one hundred and forty roubles 
towards the printing, Castrén would have 
found great difficulty in giving his work 
to the public. There was one element in 
his favor, and that was the rich endow- 
ments possessed by the Finnish univer- 
sity. But the professorships, extraordinary 
professorships and docentships are never- 
theless, in a small country like Finland, 
necessarily few ; and when once occupied, 
they remain so for a term of years, if not 
for the life of the holder ; and at the time 
we are referring to, they were much fewer 
in number than at present. For the Fin- 
nish tongue there was only a lectorship. 
The value of this was much less than it 
is now; and the means affording aid to 
literary or scientific enterprise were much 





less then than they are at present. Besides, 
though Castrén’s studies had brought him 
into notice, yet his field was new. Philol- 
ogy as a science, more especially as deal- 
ing with modern languages was scarcely 
understood, as it is now. Castrén was 
docent in Finnish and the Old Northern * 
languages. Now this was regarded ther 
as a proper study for a learned academy ; 
but as a university study it was hardly 
recognized. Even in Germany, such 
studies in the modern languages and their 
philology were as yet without professor- 
ships ; and in Scandinavia, they have oniy 
been established within the last ten years. 
The self-sacrifice which Castrén showed 
in the pursuit of such studies at such a 
time was great, though not so uncommon 
amongst the Finnish youth. 

An occasion rose for Castrén to makea 
fresh journey into Lappmark. Lénnrot, 
the Finnish Homer, of whom we have yet 
to speak, had completed his studies at the 
university, and had obtained the place of 
provincial medical man, supported by the 
State in Kajana, in north-east Finland ; 
had obtained, moreover, the means to 
make such a journey, and Castrén was 
invited to be his fellow-traveller. On the 
13th of November, 1841, they passed up 
the river Kemi, north of Uleaborg, visited 
Castrén’s birthplace, and on the 3oth of 
May, 1842, reached Archangel on the 
White Sea. 

Of this journey into the ancient Karelia 
in 1839, together with that made in 1838 
to Lappmark, Castrén has left a descrip- 
tion, which is printed in his works under 
the name of “ Northern Travels and Re- 
searches.” To the Finlander these nar- 
ratives are full of interest, even from the 
fact that two such men as Castrén and 
Lénnrot were thus conjoined. But for 
foreign help, however, such studies and 
researches could not have been continued. 

Lénnrot, as doctor in a thinly peopled 
district, had leisure and the means for 
such journeys ; but it was otherwise with 
Castrén. 

Another native of Finland, Sjégren, 
had about this time obtained a place as 
historical and philological student of his 
mother tongue, and its related dialects in 
the Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg. He had obtained a prize from the 
French Institute for a treatise on Ossete 
grammar; and he now generously came 

* The English language has no word for the Swedish 
Sornnordisk, as it has (no proper designation for lin- 
guistics as distinguished from philology. Old Norse 
refers to Norwegian. Perhaps **Old Northern” is 


the best translation for the Swedish word just given, 
equivalent to German 4 /t-Nordisch. 
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forward to aid Castrén in turning his sci- 
entific aptitudes and learning to account. 
The academician Sjogren proposed a 
journey through Siberia in order to inves- 
tigate the ethnographic and linguistic re- 
lations of these heathen or half heathenish 
tribes. Unable to participate himself, on 
account of his age and imperfect vision, 
he sought to find a younger man for this 
purpose ; and with this view, visited Hel- 
singfors in 1838. Castrén was recom- 
mended to him, and Augustus Wallin, a 
young man of mark, who afterwards trav- 
elled through Arabia, and won for himself 
distinction. Sjogren met neither of the 
young men; but Castrén’s studies lay 
within the Finnish field, while Wallin’s, 
who was a philological genius, lay more 
in the Oriental direction, and therefore 
Castrén was chosen. Much to Castrén’s 
disappointment, there had been great de- 
lay in arranging the expedition; but now, 
he was surprised in Enare, in Lappmark, 
under the sixty-ninth degree of north lat- 
itude, by a letter from the academician, 
Sjégren, saying that the expedition was 
ready, and that he, Castrén, was to be 
ethnograph and linguist for the same. 
That the expedition was not to start at 
once, was all the better for Castrén, for 
he was able to make use of his time in 
the field where he now was. One thou- 
sand roubles silver were found for him 
from Finnish state resources, to journey 
through the country of the Samoyedes on 
the Frozen Ocean, and thence from the 
White Sea tothe Urals. Pecuniary means 
now came abundantly into Castrén’s pos- 
session, for his modest and easily satisfied 
aims. He was to have athousand roubles 
a year from the St. Petersburg Academy ; 
the Alexander Stipendium from Helsing- 
fors of nine hundred roubles; half the 
Demidoff prize of seven hundred roubles, 
and cost of printing for his Syrjenian gram- 
mar. There was one serious drawback, 
however — Castrén had weak lungs, and 
there was in the family a tendency to con- 
sumption. Bold, therefore, was the step 
to plunge into such a country, its damp 
huts and unhealthy ¢sunxdras, where med- 
ical aid was seldom to be obtained. Dis- 
quieting as was the state of Castrén’s 
health, it did not disturb his joy in the 
prospect of scientific research opening up 
before him. His aim, in his third journey 
(1841-42), on which he set out with Elias 
Lénnrot, was especially to investigate the 
Lappish mythology, as compared with the 
Finnish, by which he hoped to throw light 
upon both; an object in which he fully 
succeeded, as shown by the lectures he 
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subsequently delivered in the University 
of Helsingtors on Finnish mythology. 
Besides this, he closely studied tne lan- 
guages of the tribes with which he came 
into contact. 

The Samoyedic language was one of the 
first to whose study he applied himself. 
The Jurak-Samoyedes, a leading tribe of 
this people, reside in European Russia. 
The study of the dialect spoken by them 
was first of all taken up. From Novem- 
ber, 1842, to November, 1843, when he 
reached Obdorsk in Siberia, he lived 
mainly amongst the Samoyedes. 

A connected but subsidiary work on 
this journey was the study of the Permian 
tribes, the Syrjenians and their language, 
amongst whom Castrén had also lived for 
some time. The threatened failure of 
health had, however, by this time gone 
further than it was safe to neglect; and 
from Obdorsk, Castrén went to Berdézoff, 
where he was able to obtain medical as- 
sistance, and thence he returned to Fin- 
land in May, 1844. Warmly received by 
his admiring countrymen, he set about 
completing the work he had in hand; and 
even found time to produce, with the aid 
of a Tcheremissian soldier who was acci- 
dentally in garrison in Sweaborg, a gram- 
mar of that tongue, spoken by a Finnish 
tribe on the banks of the Volga. He also 
graduated in his A/ma Mater as doctor 
of philosophy. 

In February, 1845 Castrén left Helsing- 
fors for his last lengthened journey into 
Siberia, whence he did not return till Feb- 
ruary, 1849. The work done during these 
four years is told in his * Journeys and Re- 
searches.” In 1845, he visited the valleys 
of the Irtish and the Ob, occupied himself 
with the Ostyak-Samoyedes; in 1846, he 
removed to the valley of the Jenisei, and 
was occupied with other sections of the 
Ostyak and Samoyede tribes ; in 1847, he 
studied the so-called “ Tartarized” Sa- 
moyede and Ostyak tribes. The remain- 
ing two years of his stay in Siberia were 
devoted to the dwellers round about Lake 
Baikal — Tunguses and Buriats. But his 
health again began to give way; indeed, 
he barely escaped with life from acci- 
dental exposure to one of the terrible 
frosts of Siberia. 

He returned to Finland in the summer 
of 1849, when but three years of life re- 
mained; though even these three years 
were crowded with the work of one who 
worked with all his might, for he could not 
but have forebodings that the end was near. 
He married in October, 1850, became pro- 
fessor of the Finnish language and litera- 
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ture in 1851, and died on the 7th May, 
1852. 

Not unlike our own great naturalist, 
Charles Darwin, his journeys had made 
him famous; but they also broke his 
health and hastened his end. He strug- 
gled even on his death-bed to work up 
some of the abundant material which lay 
about him from his journeys. His thirty- 
eight years’ life had in it much of suffer- 
ing, much of endurance ; but it had been 
filled with work, and it was rich in results. 
Six volumes in octavo, in the Swedish 
tongue, contain the bulk of his writings. 
Of his religious views we know nothing; 
for he abstained from all demonstrative 
revelations of his inner life, a reserve which 
is peculiarly charactistic of the Finnish 
nature. 


Of the third representative man of Fin- 
land and its university, we can fortunately 
speak within narrower limits. His life 
was less crowded with doing and suffering ; 
but it was grander, simpler, and moved 
more within the circle of poetry than of 
prose. The Finnish Homer is no iron- 
ical title; but deserved, so far as the little 
semi-Arctic duchy can be compared to 
sunny, brilliant, and richly endowed 
Greece. 

We have already spoken of the state of 
things, when Elias Lénnrot took up the 
work which had been begun by Porthan, 
Zachary Topelius and others. But what- 
ever attention had been paid to the speech 
of the Finnish people, it was still in an all 
but uncultivated condition. The stock of 
literature to be found in it was very small 
and of a narrow compass. The Bible had 
been translated into it, it is true, and Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but scarcely 
any other work of importance. Some 
fugitive verses, mostly religious, a vol- 
ume on Swedish law, very imperfectly 
translated; and of schoolbooks, only the 
ABC book and Luther’s Catechism. The 
state of things was very much as with us 
in Scotland, when the alphabet, and a 
rude combination of letters and sounds, 
known to children as the Cat’s A B C, in- 
troduced the youthful aspirant to the sub- 
lime mysteries of the “chief end of man,” 
and “ what rule hath God given to direct 
us, how we may glorify and enjoy him?” 
If the state of things is far different at 
present, it is mainly due to Elias Lonnrot, 
that things have altered for the better. 

lias Lénnrot was born in Paikkari 
torp or village and in the parish of Karis- 
lojo, nearly midway between Abo and 
Helsingfors. His parents were of humble 
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condition — his father being the tailor of 
the. parish — but shrewd, careful, and 
active. persons; since they brought up a 
large family, and were able to push Elias 
forward to a learned profession. It was 
curious how he came by his name. He 
had to be taken to the clergyman for bap- 
tism by some person who was not one of 
the family. As the baptismal act had 
been carried out before the parents came 
up, and this person had forgotten two 
very proper names which had been con- 
fided to her, the clergyman named the boy 
Elias, because it was Elias’s day, the 17th 
April, on which he was baptized. 

His birthday was the gth April, 1802. 
He began his education, after his school 
life, with the pharmaceutical studies 
proper to the profession for which he was 
destined — that of medicine —in Tavas- 
tehus, in 1820; entered the university then 
in Abo in 1822, and finished his prelimi- 
nary studies as candidate, in the philo- 
sophical or arts faculty in 1827. Various 
causes had drawn L6nnrot’s attention to 
the condition of his mother tongue, and 
its deficiencies as to cultivation. In addi- 
tion to those to which we have already re- 
ferred, there had been freshly published a 
collection of Finnish proverbs, with trans- 
lations into Latin by Gottlund in Upsala, 
Sweden. Von Becker, another Finnish 
student, while Lénnrot was at the univer- 
sity, published a carefully prepared Fin- 
nish grammar. This was followed by 
Renvall’s Finnish-Swedish dictionary, and 
these two publications were, as Lonnrot 
himself said, enormous steps in advance. 
But Zachary Topelius did most to enlist 
the young aspirant into the work. He had 
taken up afresh the work of collecting the 
Finnish folk-songs from the lips of the 
people ; and this was what specially awak- 
ened the interest of the young Lénnrot. 
Accordingly, when he had completed his 
philosophical studies, he set out ona tour, 
guided by the information and advice he 
had received from Topelius to begin his 
great work of gathering up, as completely 
as might be, the whole folk-literature of 
his country. 

In 1828, he travelled through Finnish 
Karelia, in the Kuopio region ; in another 
journey, undertaken in 1831, he penetrated 
further north, round about the village of 
Kajana, where a great part of his life was 
afterwards to be spent. The folk-poesy 
of Finland had not up to this period been 
separated into the generic elements of 
which it was made up. Even Lénnrot’s 
first publication “ Kantele,” published in 
four thin parts, Helsingfors, 1829-1831, 
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was still a mixture of the epic-mythical, 
the lyrical, and we suppose, even the troll 
or wizard songs which lived in the hearts 
of the Finnish people. This publication, 
which was the occasion of some loss to 
the young student, led to the formation of 
the Finnish Literary Society, which soon 
attracted members; and —by meeting 
expenses, and afterwards by its printing- 
press — has rendered enormous services, 
to Finland, its science and literature. 

Meanwhile, besides the “ labor of love ” 
in which Lénnrot was engaged, he had 
been prosecuting his medical studies, and 
that, with such diligence and success that, 
in 1830, he passed as medical candidate ; 
in 1832, as licentiate, after which he re- 
ceived the doctor’s hat; the proof that he 
had passed successfully the highest grade 
of his profession. But with this earnest- 
ness and diligence in the work of his 
profession ; an earnestness and diligence 
which Elias Lénnrot carried into every 
duty during his life ; he had not forgotten 
the pursuit to which he had already given 
two lengthened journeys. 

In the same year in which he obtained 
his doctor’s hat, the government appoint- 
ment of medical man for the province of 
Kajana fell vacant; and mindful of his 
purpose, Lénnrot at once applied for it. 
He obtained the appointment vicariously 
for a time, and finally was appointed state 
doctor for the Kajana district. He was 
now specially in the land of song, and on 
his professional journeys sought to add to 
his already collected stock of epic-myth- 
ical, and other national folk-songs. Not 
only so, but before entering upon his pro- 
fessional duties as doctor, he journeyed in 
1832 over the Finnish frontier into Rus- 
sian Karelia, where he found virgin soil, 
and even a greater stock of poems than 
within Finland itself. This region, north 
and south of Lake Onega, may well be 
named the land of song, for not only did 
Lénnrot find the means of completing the 
cycle of the Kalevala, but, south of Lake 
Onega, first Ruibnikoff, and later Pro- 
fessor Hilferding, found the stores of 
builini, as they are named in Russ, with 
which the former filled four large vol- 
umes.* Professor Hilferding’s collection 
has been published in smaller type in a 
huge volume. The collections, south or 
west of Lake Onega, are in the Russian 
language. 

The cycle of epic-mythical folk-songs 


* This was done at a much later period, 1859 to 
1863, than Lénnrot’s travels; and the volumes were 
published in 1867. Professor Hilferding’s researches 
were made some five to seven years later. 





was now so complete, that Lénnrot re- 
solved to give the whole collection to the 
world. This was done in the course of 
1835, the preface to the collection being 
dated the 28th February in that year. It 
might have been expected that the lyrical 
songs, of which a large stock had been 
collected, would have either first been 
given to the world, or at least soon after 
the Kalevala. The work of arranging and 
editing them was greatly lighter than that 
of arranging and editing the epic-mythical, 
or even the troll or wizard songs. But 
besides his professional work, Lérnnrot 
was now an editor! A small periodical 
consisting of a single printed sheet named 
Mehildinen or the Bee, was begun by him 
in 1836, and was carried on for several 
years, the place of publication being Ulea- 
borg, to which from Kajana, there was 
only a post oncea week. In 1836, the 
much-toiling man undertook a journey into 
Lapland, during which he occupied him- 
self with linguistic and philological re- 
searches. With such occupations, it came 
to pass, that the lyrical collection of folk- 
songs “ Kanteletar,” as it was named, saw 
the light five years later than the Kalevala, 
or in 1840, in three successive parts, but 
in a nearly perfect form. Lénnrot was 
master of the music as well as of the 
poetry of these folk-songs; and in the 
later part of his life was, on the flute, an 
accomplished “ Kantele ” player. 

With these two publications the greater 
part of Lénnrot’s literary achievement 
was nearly complete, for the collection of 
troll songs, with all their curious heathen 
or half-heathen contents, their bearing 
upon the more ancient life of the people, 
was first given to the world in his old age, 
under the name of “ Sana Kirja,” in parts 
from 1866 to 1868. Nevertheless, to the 
end of his long life, Lénnrot continued to 
be an active and busy man. Endowed 
with a sound and healthy constitution, 
which he strenuously kept in proper con- 
dition by in-door gymnastics or out-door 
exercise, he retained the sana mens in 
sano corpore to the last days of his life. 

Besides the works we have specified, he 
had made great collections of proverbs, 
riddles, etc., in the Finnish tongue, and 
occupied himself likewise in the prepara- 
tion of a dictionary of Finnish, with Swed- 
ish explanations, which he _ published 
indeed, but looked upon it as a work only 
furnishing materials for a more scientific 
treatment of the language. In his fortieth 
year he published the proverbs and rid- 
dles. Nearly about this time he obtained 
leave from the government to retire from 
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his post as State doctor for some five 
years, being, nevertheless, allowed to draw 
his salary. The time thus obtained was 
well spent. We have referred to his jour- 
ney into Lapland to make philological and 
linguistic researches in a language akin to 
his native Finnish. The journey which 
he undertook together with Castrén in 
1841 and 1842 has also been referred to. 
Travelling together to Archangel, the two 
distinguished men parted, never to see 
each other again in life. L6nnrot then 
journeyed southward, and spent the sum- 
mer in the Russian government of Olonets 
amongst the Vepsi, a Finnish or Karelian 
people, on whose linguistic peculiarities, 
as well as those of the Enare Lapps, he 
furnished a report. 

Continuing his journey he visited Inger- 
manland, in which the city of St. Peters- 
burg is situated, with its varied and motley 
population; then the Esthonian people, 
kindred to his own, in which in somewhat 
varied form, those folk songs are found 
which he had done so much to collect in 
his native Finnish. He visited also the 
Werro Esthonians, whose home is in 
Livonia, and thus enlarged still more the 
circle of his linguistic and philological 
knowledge. 

His researches were grounded upon a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
principles of classical philology, with 
which he combined a large and practical 
acquaintance both with Russ and German, 
both of which languages he wrote and 
used practically, in addition to Finnish 
and Swedish, the indigenous languages of 
the Grand Duchy. His attainments in 
this field were somewhat cast in the shade 
by his great and original services to the 
traditional literature of his country, its 
folk-literature of all kinds. Indeed, great 
as were the talents which had been dedi- 
cated to this field, there was none that 
approached to Castrén save Lonnrot. 

It was about this time that, through the 
travels and researches of D.E.D. Euro- 
pzus, new treasures were found belonging 
to the Kalevala cycle. The Kullervo epi- 
sode was a wholly new discovery, besides 
other most interesting matter. These 
were sent to Lénnrot, as the recognized 
master, and indeed he had no need to un- 
dertake fresh journeys, for all new mate- 
rials flowed naturally into his hands. In 
consequence of these discoveries, he 
issued, in 1849, a new edition of the 
Kalevala, including the newly discovered 
materials. His work upon these materials 
may be instructively compared with the 
supposed Peisistratus’s redaction of the 
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Homeric rhapsodies ; and the same ques- 
tions, as we have been informed by the 
greatest living * authority on the subject 
— Professor Augustus Ahlquist, the suc- 
cessor of Castrén and Lénnrot himself, in 
the chair of the Finnish language and 
literature —are emerging in regard to 
Lénnrot’s treatment of his materials, as 
have been raised in regard to the Homeric 
poems. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that a careful comparison of the Finnish 
and Russian folk-epos—a work now in 
the hands of an Italian, Professor Do- 
minico Comparetti of Florence — would 
throw light upon the difficulties of the 
Homeric problem. The work of Lénnrot, 
in reducing the Kalevala, or rather the 
minor epopees which form it into a whole ; 
as it now is, was first of all, collection. 
The poem, if we may call it a unity, is 
made up of episodes or minor epopees, 
celebrating some particular action, or the 
deeds of some single hero. These were 
collected with infinite trouble, .often in 
broken fragments and verses. When the 
cycles seemed complete, then the work of 
comparing, piecing, and joining began. 
Often there were various versions of the 
same epopee, or episode ; and the work of 
Lénnrot was to choose the best and most 
harmonious, with the connected or related 
epopees. Words had occasionally to be 
changed or added, to make the verse com- 
plete. Thus the various rues or cantos 
were built up and “ woven together ”’ — it 
is Lénnrot’s own expression —into the 
whole, or grand epic which we now pos- 
sess. Professor Ahlquist has raised the 
question, whether Lénnrot was justified in 
constructing a whole out of these smaller 
epopees; for certainly, before Lénnrot’s 
time, they never had been anything else 
than a general collection. Professor Ahl- 
quist also questions whether Lénnrot was 
justified in piecing together and eking out 
the single epopees, so as to reduce them 
to complete, but artificial wholes, such as 
they now stand in the Kalevala, But 
Lonnrot himself had no doubt as to the 
propriety of the work. His view, in brief, 
was, that the singers or rhapsodists, who 
sang the single epopees, of which their 
individual stock consisted, did so in con- 
nection with one another, 2.2, regarded 
them as partial wholes, and that, there- 
fore, he was justified in going further on 
the same principle, and reducing the whole 
to a unity; the more so, that the vast ex- 
perience which he had acquired in collect- 
ing and piecing them together, made him 
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a better judge than any of the single bards 
could have been. He says: ‘*I looked 
upon myself as a singer, equal to the best 
of them.” There is no doubt, it is uni- 
versally conceded, that Lénnrot was right 
here. He was, moreover, no man of theory 
influenced by certain esthetical principles. 
His knowledge and practice were gained 
through practical dealing with the poems 
in the various forms in which he found 
them, and it was on this natural and com- 
mon-sense ground that he constructed the 
whole. 

This great work complete, Lénnrot 
married and settled down in his own 
house in Kajana, He had a variety of 
practical ends still before him. He would 
complete his dictionary, write a compara- 
tive grammar of the Finnish languages on 
the same lines as Grimm has constructed 
his Teutonic grammar. He wished also 
to give a system of Finnish mythology to 
the world. With these schemes before 
him, he took a bold step, and asked the 
Finnish Senate to be allowed to retire 
from his medical practice, with his full 
pension for the remainder of his life. The 
Senate and people of Finland were favor- 
able to his petition; but from the very 
highest resort, it was rejected, it is be- 
lieved, at the instance of the well-known 
Prince Mentschikoff, who was then the 
chief governor of Finland. 

Among the other good qualities of our 
Finnish Homer, was this, that he was an 
earnest and devout Christian. He had 
been trained to this by his father, who had 
also been a devout man. Family trials, 
loss of children and friends had chastened 
his spirit, and in his old age he came into 
greater clearness of faith and fuller con- 
fidence, as to the divine dealings with 
himself. A translation of the Psalms into 
Finnish was a desideratum for church 
psalmody, in the latter part of his life. A 
committee was appointed, but the work 
mainly fell upon Lénnrot. The committee 
sat eight years but Lénnrot was not only 
leading man on this committee, he even 
took the work out of their hands, and 
eventually published his own collection. 
This work pressed upon his mind up to 
two days before his death, when with 
trembling hand and with scarcely readable 
handwriting, he was seen tracing the lines 
of a rendering of one of the Psalms. 

But we are anticipating. In 1850, the 
lectorship ot Finnish was constituted into 
a professorship. Lénnrot was regarded 
by many as the proper person to occupy 
the post. But he was contented to pass 


his days in his quiet home in Kajana ; and 


|of a people. 
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when asked, pointed out a number of 
others as preferable to himself, and was 
glad when Castrén sought the post and 
obtained it. But Castrén was already 
struggling with the disease which carried 
him off, and a year later the chair was 
again vacant. Now all eyes were turned 
to Lénnrot; he was induced to apply for 
the vacant professorship and obtained it. 
In the spring of 1854, while the Crimean 
War was running its course, Lonnrot was 
installed, and for eight years he occupied 
this important post; then resigniw it, re- 
turned to his former quiet, unot ive 
life. His days were prole_ ced béyvend 
those of the most of his family; all but 
one daughter preceded him to the tomb. 
In 1884, at eighty-two years of age, he 
“fell on sleep; ” for such indeed was the 
fashion of his departure. All Finland 
mourned his loss, and honored him, when, 
his life-course ended, he was laid in the 
grave, so far as his mortal remains were 
concerned. 


It will be admitted, we think, that in 
these lives we have the exemplification of 
national university training. That is, a 
training which does not lose sight of the 
fact that the student is a social unit in a 
people, who, in common with himself, 
may be benefited by his trained activity 
and the culture which he acquires in the 
university. 

The university is something more than 
a mere educational institution for youths, 
Those who are its members, whether as 
professors or students, may look around, 
as we say was done in the university of 
Finland, and consider to what profitable 
national uses, their present or future activ- 
ity may be turned. They may take note 
of the outstanding national problems with 
a resolution to devote their lives, as they 
may be able, to their solution. And these 
problems may be as varied as the national 
life itself. There are linguistic and phi- 
lological problems, in which the light of 
the classical culture which Greece, as uni- 
versalized by Rome, has provided, may be 
turned upon the vernacular language, with 
a view, it may be,—as it was used by 
Ahlquist, — to throw light upon the more 
remote history of the country, as to whence 
came the germs of its civilization, as 
shown by the words used to denote them. 
This, the problem of philology, properly 
so called, is to reproduce the ancient life 
The linguistic problem 
searches out the grammatical peculiarities 
of the language or languages spoken, as- 
certains their phonology, z.¢., the sounds 
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singly and in combination, which are made 
use of for the ends of the language. By 
the due consideration of these, the forms 
of the language may be simplified and its 
orthography improved. Of this process, 
no langusge in Europe stands more in 
need than English with its chaotic vowel- 
system. The same process may be ap- 
plied, with a different end in view, to afford 
a perfect science of the metre, or to form 
the poetic of a language. We have seen 
how Castrén and others labored at these 
problenss in Finnish. Tosome, these last 
m. -¥""2em trivial, —too trivial for a sci- 
en..fic occ , rtion; and accordingly this 
appears to have been the view of John 
Horne Tooke, when he named his book 
dealing with such matters, “ The Diver- 
sions of Purley.” 

The same view will hardly be taken of 
the literary problem to which Lénnrot de- 
voted his life; in searching out, collecting, 
collating, and reducing to a whole, the 
disjecta membra of the Kalevala. Such 
research, as applied to the traditional lit- 
erature of a people, is pursued with great 
earnestness and zest in our day. Thus 
Professor Dominico Comparetti has jour- 
neyed more than once to Finland, that he 
may acquaint himself with the Kalevala 
and its history, in order to compare the 
process through which it has passed with 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, which are be- 
lieved to have passed through a similar 
process. Learned professors, as Angelo 
Gubernatis, have journeyed to India that 
they may study this traditional literature, 
for which in English we possess no ade- 
quate or distinctive name; for certainly 
such designations as folk-lore or fairy- 
tales, are trivial or worse. With what it 
may be asked do these learned professors 
believe themselves to be occupied in 
searching out, at a great expense of time 
and labor, in this traditional or folk-litera- 
ture? Nothing more or less than science ! 
Yet with us, persons held to be ordinarily 
intelligent look upon occupation with such 
things as trivial or foolish. That this is 
so, the following case, which actually oc- 
curred in the experience of a friend will 
show. He recommended Mr. Ralston’s 
two books, * The Songs of the Russian 
People,” and “ Russian Folk Tales,” to 
the library of a country town not very re- 
mote from Edinburgh. These books are 
certainly the most instructive which have 
recently appeared as to the life, the beliefs, 
and mental characteristics of the Russian 
people. He was, however, surprised to 
find that he was regarded with suspicion 
as recommending such books to the notice 
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of intelligent people, the contents of which 
were nothing less than “a’ lees!” 

Let us hear what Castrén says about 
such researches. In some words about 
the Kalevala, delivered in a lecture, he 
says: “When a people take to their 
hearts with love their earliest historical 
remains and their own historical develop- 
ment, it is an infallible token that their 
inner nature is sound, and that they are 
possessed of the highest characteristics 
and conditions for a noble future culture. 
It shows that they recognize with thank- 
fulness the inheritance that they have re- 
ceived from their forefathers ; and which 
they themselves must leave not dimin- 
ished, but increased to the generations 
which follow. They thus skow themselves 
conscious, historically, of their destiny, 
and the path of progress which it is their 
duty unweariedly to tread.” 

We are far from affirming that Finland 
is a model country or that the people are 
a pattern people ; the poverty of the land 
they inhabit, the severity of the climate, 
and the, perhaps, not highly gifted Tura- 
nian nature which they in part inherit from 
their ancestors, forbid any such exagger- 
ated expectations. But the nobly patriotic 
spirit which we have commented on, in 
the lives we have endeavored to exhibit, 
has borne splendid fruit. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. ' 
WIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.”’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
(continued.) 


THERE is the broad, metalled centre of 
the road for wheeled traffic, on either side 
the earthen track under the shadow of 
the line of trees for horsemen and pedes- 
trians ; beyond these the ditches, beyond 
these a high brick wall on one side and a 
thick hedge on the other. He cannot get 
round this plainly murderous band, he 
must get through it; and he would have 
had no difficulty in dashing through it as 
he had dashed through the one at the cor- 
ner of the bazaar, only with more risk of 
injury to himself or his horse, which he 
feared most, from the men being so much 
better armed; but the plundered vehicle 
has been turned at right angles to the 
road, and completely blocks up the mid- 





dle portion of it. He has not that broad 
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space to feint and swerve and manceuvre 
about in. He must pass down one of the 
narrow side paths. And there his atten- 
tion will be distracted, his progress im- 
peded, by the branches of the trees ; his 
own height and the tallness of his steed 
raises his head a long way from the 
ground. The stems of the trees would 
also be serviceable to his adversaries; 
they could get behind them and dodge 
round them. After a brief interval of 
observation and silence, of watching to 
see whether he headed a band or came 
alone, the marauders greeted him with a 
yell, and then with a volley of abuse in 
which the words Feringhee, and Chris- 
tian, and Kafir are coupled with incestu- 
ous, and brother-in-law, and pig, and many 
another opprobrious epithet. They were 
evidently at first under the impression 
that Lennox would be sure to go back, 
but when it becomes apparent that this is 
not the case, that he intends, on the con- 
trary, to proceed on his way, that he is 
moving up towards them, they at once 
prepare to stop him. They throw them- 
selves into the side pathways, they show 
that they know how to take advantage of 
the lines of trees, they are men accus- 
tomed to highway robbery. There is only 
one little stratagem that Lennox can resort 
to. He heads his horse as if he meant to 
pass the carriage standing across the road 
on the right-hand side, and then by a 
sudden movement of the body, by a sud- 
den pressure of the thighs, by signifying 
his wish to his horse as much as by the 
direct pull on the rein, he suddenly turns 
big Monarch round almost at right angles, 
and dashes across the road on to the 
opposite side path. The men standing 
here are taken by surprise ; he has passed 
through them. But it is with diminished 
speed, and he passes too close to the line 
of trees, behind the stems of two of which 
a couple of the marauders have hidden 
themselves. One of these leaps suddenly 
forward, and throwing himself on the reins 
stops the horse and bears him back on his 
haunches ; the other man, jumping out 
makes a thrust at Lennox with his spear. 
For this Lennox is obliged to him. He 
might have slain or fatally wounded his 
horse. That he had not done so was not 
due, as Lennox supposed, to a mistakenly 
eager desire to kill him, Lennox, to want 
of experience in such matters. To bring 


down the horse or pony with a swinging 
blow on the fore leg with his club, to over- 
power the sword-armed horseman in the 
confusion and helplessness of his fall, 
was a trick which the dacoit, for such he 





was by birth and profession, had often 
practised on many a trader riding along 
with well-filled bags ; but here he thought, 
in the first place, that Lennox, having only 
his riding-whip in his hand, was an easy 
prey, and in the second place he was 
anxious not to injure the noble beast he 
desired to secure as a prize for himself. 

Lennox parries the thrust; and now it 
fared ill with this dacoit that he wore not 
on his head his fighting turban, the twisted 
folds of which are capable of resisting a 
sword-cut, that his shaven crown issovered 
only by a thin linen skull-cap which would 
not break the blow of a switch. For full 
upon that shaven crown comes the heavy 
handle of the whip. The blow would have 
sent him to the ground were his thickest 
turban on his head; but not as now stone 
dead. His thievings and his maraudings, 
which seemed to him so legitimate, so 
commendable, and his earnings of money 
for his wife and children, and his offerings 
to his gods, all are over now, perchance 
forever. Then Lennox bends forward and 
strikes the other man a blow on his near- 
estarm. The man lets the broken limb 
drop to his side, and jumps back with a 
howl of pain. ‘Then Lennox dashes for- 
ward again. A few minutes of galloping 
at that headlong pace bring him to the 
church. Its broad compound stretches 
out quiet and still, and looking across it 
there rises up the high pyramidal roof of 
the parsonage—as- it was sometimes 
called — with the criss-cross work of split 
bamboos running along the ridge. There 
stand the two ancestral mango-trees shad- 
ing the little wicket—spot most mem- 
orable to him on earth; his eye rests 
fondly on it even now as he dashes by. 
And now he has entered the little side 
road leading down to the house, now he 
has passed through the gateway into the 
quiet, secluded, tree-shaded compound. 
It lies as still and quiet as usual; the tur- 
moil of the sunshine is the only turmoil 
there. But when he gets up to the front 
of the house he sees that here everything 
is not as usual—the dear, delightful 
usual, against which we sometimes chafe 
as monotonous and dull, so full of calm, 
and peace, and quiet, of truest happiness. 
Instead of one servant seated in the veran- 
dah to receive’and announce visitors he 
sees four or five of them standing ina 
group outside the house engaged in eager 
conversation. There is a sudden curious 
stir and movement among them, a sudden 
curious look upon their faces, as Lennox 
pulls his foaming steed up within a few 
feet of them. 
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“Is your mistress in the house?” he 
calls. 

“ No!” they all shout out in unison, as 
if with a single voice. 

“The Padre Sahib and the Miss Baba 
are both on their way to the palace,” cries 
the most nimble-tongued of them all, eager 
to be the first to deliver the news. 

“On their way to the palace!” cries 
Lennox in some surprise, though with a 
feeling of relief. 1f they have reached the 
palace fortress it is all right, they will be 
safe enough behind its lofty walls. 

He has no knowledge of what has gone 
on in the palace, or what is going on there 
now. For no intimation of it had reached 
Hay, from whom he had derived all his 
information. That the mutinous sepoys 
from Abdoolapore had got into the city, 
that the 66th had been sent down against 
them, and had mutinied and slain its offi- 
cers, that was all that Hay, the English 
officers with him at the Jumoo Gate, the 
brigadier and his staff, all of them knew 
at the present time. That bands of the 
bud-mashes (literally “evi!-livers,” corre- 
spondingly “roughs ”) of the town were 
going about plundering and murdering he 
had seen for himself, and knew in addition. 
But his feeling of satisfaction receives a 
shock when his eager and voluble infor- 
mant bawls out, — 

“ As prisoners !” 

“ As prisoners!” cries Lennox, with a 
sensation at his heart such as he had never 
in his life experienced before. May Wynn 
a prisoner! In the hands of the mutinous 
sepoys, in the hands of a band of ruffians! 

“This man will be able to tell you all 
about it, sir,” says the long-coated, long- 
bearded, big-turbaned old khansaman, 
who, as the head of the household, con- 
sidered that it was his own business to 
have informed Lennox of what had hap- 
pened, but whose age and dignity pre- 
vented him from being able to compete in 
volubility with the young man who had 
spoken—the gardener. What business 
was it of his? He was an outdoor and 
not an indoor servant! His concern was 
with the growing of flowers and vegetables, 
and not with the movements of the family. 
The khansaman points to a dapper little 
man, whose dress, as well as the leading 
rein—or rather rope—in his hand pro- 
claims him a groom. 

“ We had driven out of the compound 
and got as far as the pukee suruk” (met- 
alled road), says the groom. 

“IT had gone down to the city to make 
some purchases—some potatoes and 
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interrupting him, “and when I reached 
Star Street I heard much noise and clamor 
there—a great dudba.” He draws a 
breath. 

“And many of the shopkeepers had 
shut their shops. And there was great 
confusion. And everywhere people were 
shouting and screaming. And all the bad 
men of the town had come out and got 
together, and were moving this way and 
that, and plundering the shops, and ill- 
treating the people. And I heard them 
crying out, ‘Kill the Feringhees! Kill 
the Feringhees!’ anda shopkeeper told 
me that they had killed Mr. Brasput 
(Beresford, the English shopkeeper) and 
all his family, and plundered his shop. 
And they were crying out that the rule of 
the English was over, and that of the 
nuwab sahib re-established.” 

“Ha!” exclaims Lennox, 

“ And I was told that the two regiments 
of sepoys and the one regiment of troopers 
at Abdoolapore had mutinied and come 
over here, and that their coming was the 
cause of all this disturbance.” 

Another pause to draw breath. ‘Go 
on,” cries Lennox harshly. 

“ And so I came home and told all these 
things to the master, and as this house is 
in such a lonely position I advised him to 
go up to the cantonment, and he said to 
the Misee Baba (young lady) in English — 
but I understand English, | was a seeker 
of knowledge (student) at the Bareilly Col- 
lege — that the sun was very hot, but that 
it would be best for them to go, if only 
that they might find out what had really 
happened ; and they settled to go up to 
the house of the brigade-major, who is a 
great friend of my master’s. And so the 
carriage was got ready and they started.” 

“We had got to the metalled road,” 
continues the groom, “when four sowars 
(troopers) came galloping up and stopped 
the carriage, and they cried out, ‘ Kill the 
Feringhee brother-in-law !’ but the coach- 
man said, ‘It is the padre sahib;’ and 
then they said, ‘ Well, if it is the padre 
sahib, let us take them up to the palace 
—-they have got some other prisoners 
there,’ and they told the coachman to turn 
the carriage round the other way, and 
drive on, and they rode on either side of 
the carriage. And when I saw which way 
they were going, I let go the carriage and 
ran back ; I was frightened ” — such frank 
admissions of cowardice are not uncom- 
mon in the East, especially among the 
timid Bengalees— “and I also thought 
that it would be better to come here and 





other things,” says the old khansaman, 





give information of what had happened.” 
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“How iong ago was this?” Lennox 
asked. 

“ Only a few minutes ago!” —again a 
chorus of voices. 

“Then they will not have reached the 
palace yet?” 


“Oh, no!” 
a Along the usual road?” 
* Yes,’ 


Lennox has turned his horse and dashed 
furiously out of the compound and soon 
regained the metalled road along which 
he had come from the Jumoo Gate, and 
dashes furiously along it. The road 
makes many sharp turns and twists, but 
the trouble of getting round the corners is 
the only trouble he meets with on it. It 
lies as deserted as it usually does at this 
hour of the day. Now he has reached the 
point where the road crosses the water- 
course which traverses the city, so greatly 
to its benefit. Taken off from the Jumna 
at the point where the river emerges from 
its parent mountains, the canal rejoins it 
here, below the city walls. At the point 
to which Lennox has now reached the 
stream has its first drop down the descent 
to the valley of the river, and here has 
been put upamill. It is a pretty scene. 
The broad, placid pool above the mill is 
surrounded by trees which have attained 
to a splendid height and a magnificent 
spread of foliage; around it is a margin 
of green grass, delightful to the eye. 

And everything here is going on as 
usual. Within, the upper stone is whirl- 
ing round and the little bit of wood is rat- 
tling and dancing upon it, and giving a 
gentle but continuous shaking to the 
mouth of the hopper, to which it is at- 
tached, so that the grain comes dribbling 
forth in a continuous stream, and the 
white flour is flying out from between the 
stones, and adding to the white heap 
around, and the miller is moving about 





with his bare black body all white. With- 
out is a little drove of donkeys, on to 
whose backs the sacks of flour are being 
loaded, and here are some ponies and 
jong-eared mules from whose backs the 
sacks of grain are being lifted, and women 
are seated about waiting for cheir measure 
of meal, and the birds are drinking at the 
pool or flying about among the trees, and 
the curly-tailed squirrels are racing about, 
and the crows are cawing — somewhat 
hoarsely because of the heat — and from 
far up in the air comes the shrill, keen cry 
of the kites. On to this peaceful scene 


Lennox arrives, all hot and furious, his 
coal-black, steaming sides all 
Here he pulls up for 


horse’s 
flecked with foam. 


a moment. Two roads run towards the 
palace from here, this metalled one and 
another unmetalled, but more direct. They 
may possibly have taken that. He has 
pulled up to inquire. 

“ Has a carriage containing an English 
lady and gentleman passed this way ?” 
“Yes, the padre sahib and his daugh- 
ter.” 

“ Yes — yes! 
gone?” 

“ They were escorted by some troopers.” 

“ Which way?” 

“ That,” pointing down the unmetalled 
road; and soon Lennox’s horse’s -hoofs 
are sending up clouds of dust along it. 
Swiftly along, under the shadow of the old 
ancestral trees. And here he is under the 
palace walls, and yet he has not caught 
sight of the carriage. There it is; he has 
caught sight of the back of it, with the 
troopers riding alongside. And now he 
urges his horse on more furiously than 
ever. But he has view of the whole length 
of the carriage now; can see the white 
skirt of May Wynn’sdress. The carriage 
has turned at right angles towards the 
palace. Nowitis upon the drawbridge; 
now it has passed in through the gateway. 
He pulls up. What must he do now,— 
go in after it, or go back? His strongest 
desire is toreturn. He has a burning de- 
sire for action. The strife-fever is upon 
him. This is the day in which a man may 
earn distinction, ~ender good service. He 
has a strong, perhaps overweening, sense 
of his own capacity. He fears that old 
Brigadier Moss will not prove equal to 
the occasion; his mental and his physical 
powers are both on the wane. It will be 
best for 4er that his own strong brain and 
arm should this day have the freest play 
and fullest exercise. That is his tempta- 
tion. He has pulled his horse up to a 
walk. They have reached the curve 
where the road turns at right angles 
towards the palace. Here he brings him 
to a standstill for a moment. Into the 
palace, or back to the cantonment? He 
has put his horse to a gentle trot; he has 
crossed the drawbridge and passed m 
through the gateway. He has entered the 
lion’s den voluntarily, of his own accord. 


Which way have they 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE POWDER MAGAZINE, 
Mr. MELVIL and Major Fane had ob- 





served the approach of the mutineers from 
the top of one of the walls of the arsenal. 
When Melvil had driven away to have 
River Gate closed, Fane had ordered the 
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freshly arrived guard of the 76th to keep 
under arms ; and, though he did not think 
that absolutely necessary, had ordered the 
cityward gate of the arsenal, at which the 
guard was posted, to be closed, only the 
wicket being left open, and had then 
moved away himself —an orderly holding 
over his head the great umbrella covered 
with coarse red canvas which is in such 
constant use at this time of the year — 
towards the Water Gate, which he orders 
to be barricaded as well as closed. He 
orders some ammunition to be taken up 
to the guns which command the bank of 
the river, though it seems to him that the 
simple closing of the two gates, the mas- 
sive gates, the only two leading into the 
place, is the only precaution needed. 
Then he proceeds on his usual morning 
tour of inspection. 

As the arsenal opens at six and closes 
at twelve it was just now in full swing of 
work. There is no sound of machinery, 
for there is none, but bellows are blowing, 
and forges glowing, anvils ringing, and 
files rasping, and there is the sound of the 
sawing of wood. There is the rumbling 
of the heavy magazine-carts as they move 
to and fro. Men are busy everywhere, in 
the workshops, and the storerooms, and 
the office, and out in the open yards. 
Here they are busy manufacturing the 
cartridges which are the ostensible cause 
of the wrath of the enemy now at the 
gate; there they are making leather ac- 
coutrements, that work marking those 
employed on it as low-caste men. Here 
stores are being issued, there received ; 
men are busy packing and unpacking. 
Native accountants, seated cross-legged 
on the floor, are busy writing from right 
ta left. Black Bengalees, clad in loose, 
transparent muslin garments, are carrying 
on the clerkly duties for which they are 
so eminently fitted; most of the. English 
non-commissioned officers, born before the 
days of school-boards, write their own 
language with stronger, stiffer, less dex- 
terous fingers than these men. Outside, 
in the yards and enclosures, men are piling 
up shotand shell, moving guns about. In 
the great armory men are putting things 
up and taking them down, are busy polish- 
ing all metal work up to the extremest 
degree of brightness. The tide of work 
is in fullest flow. Then comes a sudden 
ebb, a sudden check, a sudden universal 
slackness as the news of the closing of 
the gates, and the reason for it, flies like 
magic through the place. The pens, 
whether of reed or of steel, glide less 
swiftly over the paper; the rasping of the 
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files is not now so continuous; the clang 
of the anvils is less full; the forges do not 
glow as fiercely. Men loiter in their 
movements, pause in their work, eye and 
hand are no longer bent fully upon it, the 
mind is withdrawn from it. The artisans 
hang over their work, look around them 
and talk. There is a sudden movement 
of awakening —the absorption in work is 
a sort of sleep—and expectation. The 
ordinary routine of the place is broken. 
It is resumed, voices are hushed, heads 
bent and hands busy again, every one at 
work, as, Major Fane passes through the 
various yards and workshops and store- 
rooms, for his quiet, easy presence always 
has a very commanding influence. But 
when he has made his round and reached 
his own particular sanctum the mere 
slackness in work gives place toa great 
commotion. This is not merely due to 
the withdrawal of his presence. A fresh 
gust of rumor has struck the place. The 
intelligence has passed through the whole 
place, one man, one native communicating 
it to another, ere it has penetrated into 
Fane’s own room. But now one of the 
two commissioned officers under him 
comes hurrying into the room, and says 
hastily, — 

“Good God, Fane, the mutineers have 
got into the city!” 

“Oh! Ah! Hah!” says the major 
quietly, looking up from his writing, and 
letting his eye-glass drop out of his eye. 
“How?” 

“ Through River Gate.” 

“It had not been closed ?” 

“No.” 

“ That is stwange.” 

“ They say the sepoy guard let them in.” 

“Qh, ah !—haw!” 

“And the men of the new guard here 
belong to the same regiment.” The young 
officer himself was, like Major Fane, a 
“ gunner.” 

**So they do,” says Fane, as he quietly 
wipes his pen, a quill pen, and passes it 
carefully through one of the holes in the 
cover of the little leaden receptacle, full of 
water, made for the purpose, of standing 
quills in at this season of the year, in 
order to prevent their nibs from separating 
and curling up. ‘ Who has brought the 
news ?” 

“Some drivers who have been down to 
the town.” 

Fane has the men called and questions 
them. They tell what they have seen and 
heard with excited volubility and at great 
length, but the sum and substance of it is 








that the mutineers from Abdoolapore have 








entered the city and been received into 
the palace. They heard the town-crier 
proclaiming that the nuw4&b had reas- 
sumed his ancient sovereignty ; that obe- 
dience was to be rendered now to his 
commands alone, the rule of the English 
was over. 

“Ha!” says Major Fane. 
new feature on the outbreak. 

No wonder the young officer under Fane 
was disturbed at the news. It zs disturb- 
ing. At this moment the mastery of the 
arsenal seems to lie with the sepoy guard 
at the gate. The physical force is with 
it. Besides the workmen engaged by the 
day or the job the arsenal has a regularly 
enrolled body of men, the classies. But 
these men are not trained soldiers ; though 
accustomed to the handling of arms, they 
have not been taught the use of them. 
The mass of the employés were like the 
mob of clerks, wholly and solely an incum- 
brance. The Englishmen in the arsenal 
were all trained and disciplined soldiers, 
picked and chosen men, all belonging to 
that famous corps, the Bengal Artillery, 
but of commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers there were only nine of 
them, all told. The young officer is think- 
ing that if the mutineers appear at the 
gate this minute the guard there will most 
probably welcome them and admit them. 
(It would most probably have been so ; the 
events of the coming months were to 
prove to what a great extent example is 
compulsive as well as contagious.) And 
what could nine Englishmen do against 
these ? 

Just as Fane has dismissed the drivers 
one of the English “conductors of ord- 
nance ” comes in and says that the men 
in his yard have struck work, have re- 
fused to obey his orders, and have been 
very insolent to him, more especially the 
head foreman, a Mahomedan named Nu- 
bee Buksh. 

“Haw!” says Major Fane. “ Vewy 
well, Flannagan; I will come wound ina 
few minutes. Go back and tell the men 
so.” 

It soon seems as if their native estab- 
lishment is likely to prove more than a 
mere incumbrance to them; to prove an 
active foe. And there are about four hun- 
dred of them, and nine Englishmen! And 
no sooner has Conductor Flannagan left 
the room than a little old man with a long, 
flowing beard and a peculiarly gentle and 
deferential cast of countenance enters the 


This puts a 


room. 
“Kya hye?” (What is it?) asks Major 
Fane, somewhat sharply. 
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“ Cherisher of the poor!” says the old 
man, with a sort of surprised and startled 
fearfulness — he has never heard the 
major sahib speak so sharply, so quickly 
as that before ; whatever the import of his 
words, the tone of his voice has always 
been soft. “ If forgiveness be granted me, 
I will speak!” 

“ What is it? Speak quickly.” 

“Tama very old servant of the Great 
Company ——” 

+ Fea” 

* I have now eaten its salt for nearly 
forty years.” 

“Yes — well?” 

“And I have always served it faith- 
fully.” 

“What did you wish to speak to me 
about?” 

“And will serve it faithfully to the 
end.” 

“ Vewy well. 
say?” 

“This,” says the old man, glancing 
round the room; “ you must not trust any 
of the Mussulmans here. They are all 
against you, every one of them.” 

“Ah! How do you know?” 

“They think your sovereignty is over, 
and their own re-established.” 

“Oh, ah! Do they?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do they say so?” 

“ They are saying so.” 

“If you hear any one say so again report 


But what have you got to 


him to me. You are keeping your men to 
their work ?” 
“Yes.” 


** Now you may go.” 

As soon as the man has left the room, 
Fane gives certain directions to the young 
officer, and then resumes his interrupted 
work. 

“ They are sure to blame me for not 
trusting them,” he says to himself in the 
middle of signing his name to a number 
of documents. 

The government of India was extremely 
sensitive on two points — its land revenue 
and the fidelity of its native soldiery. All 
those in a position of authority towards 
sepoys, especially those commanding se- 
poy regiments, found themselves in a 
double difficulty. If they trusted their 
men and these mutinied, then they “ came 
to grief; ” if they distrusted them, and the 
men did not mutiny, then they were liable 
to “come to grief” also. To trust or not 
to trust, that was the difficult question of 
the time. This is what Fane is thinking 
of ; but whether he is thinking of that or 
of the work on the desk before him, the 
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one constant thought behind it all is the 
thought of his wife and children. 

The documents before Fane do not 
seem to be of such an important character 
as to need to engage his attention at sucha 
moment as this. They are mere ordinary 
returns; why delay over them when his 
presence is so urgently needed in the 
yards and workshops? Apparently he 
himself has a notion that he is wasting 
his time, for he keeps glancing at the 
watch he has placed on the table before 
him. But he continues sitting there until 
he has passed fully half an hour over 
those futile documents; but he will waste 
no more. He rises the moment the half- 
hour is past. That is the time he has 
allowed himself to remain quiet in his 
office. He puts on the huge uncouth pith 
helmet, which is so abhorrent to his soul, 
and goes outside. His orderly expands 
the huge umbrella, and Fane moves under 
its ample shade towards the City Gate. 
There are very few people about here; 
most of them are at work in the smaller 
enclosed yards, in the workshops, under 
cover. You descend to this gateway from 
the wide enclosure within it by means of 
a long, stone-paved ramp, which ran be- 
tween high walls built to command and so 
defend it, and this long, sloping ramp has, 
also for defensive purposes, a sharp turn 
in the middle of its length. At the top of 
the ramp Fane is met by a couple of ser- 
geants, stalwart Irishmen, with big limbs 
and big hearts, a couple of picked men of 
his native establishment, and one of the 
commissioned officers, all of them, even 
the commissioned officer, carrying fire- 
arms. He now dispenses with the um- 
brella, and the little party goes down the 
ramp at a set, even pace. They see that 
the whole of the sepoy guard is still under 
arms and is clustered round the gateway. 
For some distance in from the gateway 
the ramp runs strictly between the high, 
smooth, flanking walls, Fane stops at the 
beginning of this length and beckons to 
the native officer in charge of the guard to 
come up to him. 

“It is necessary that you should march 
the guard to the Jumoo Gate and report 
yourself to Captain Hay. The men will 
pass out through the wicket, and you will 
form them in the road outside.” 

The native officer is a tall, well-built, 
handsome man. The regular, clear-cut 
features and the light complexion, as much 
as the caste mark on his forehead, indicate 
the Brahmin of high caste. His face 
wears the tribal look of priestly pride and 
self-complacency, and an individual one of 
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boldness and insolence. He has saluted 
Fane with his drawn sword in a very off- 
hand sort of way. 

“We are in charge of the gateway here,” 
he says, “ by the orders of the brigadier as 
put in the order-book. It would not be 
proper for us to leave our post.” 

“1 will take the responsibility of that. 
You are under my orders here.” 

“We should have an order from the 
officer of our regiment in charge of the 
city guards.” 

“You know who I am. My order is 
sufficient for you. It must be obeyed, and 
at once.” 

The man coolly surveys Fane from head 
to foot, such survey being in itself an 
insolence and a mark of insubordination. 
He sees a tall, commanding figure, a hand- 
some, well-cut face, Brahmin as much as 
his own, with a quiet but very determined 
look upon it. 

“It is incumbent on me to obey your 
orders,” he says, * but the sepoys may not 
obey mine.” 

There is heard from among the sepoys 
the clinking sound of the loading of their 
muskets. 

“ They may refuse to move from here. 
How can you compel them to go?” 

“In that way,” says Major Fane quietly, 
pointing up the slope with the clouded 
cane, for the nice conduct of which he is 
sofamous. At the top of the incline ap- 
pear a couple of guns with their black 
muzzles pointing straigh+ downit; by 
their side appear a couple. cf Englishmen 
with lighted portfires in their hands. 

“ If the sepoys are not outside the gate 
in five minutes after 1 have reached the 
guns I will fire at them. The guns are 
double-shotted with grape. Now go!” 
and Fane with his following moves up 
towards his pieces of ordnance. As he 
had pointed his cane and spoken there 
had come over the handsome countenance 
of the native officer — it was so light- 
colored that it was more easy than it 
usually is to trace the play of emotion on 
it—the look of startled surprise and 
bafflement, and anger and dejection that 
there is on the face of a chess-player who, 
swelling with the pride and joy and tri- 
umph of having the game in his hands, 
suddenly hears the adversary cry, “ Check- 
mate!” And the sepoy guard has begun 
to pour out through the open wicker like 
water, even before the officer has got 
down toit. The sight of the two guns was 
enough; they had sent down their own 
message, and before the appointed five 
minutes is over not one of the dark-faced, 
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red-coated, Edstern-bodied, Western-clad 
men is left within the place. Then Fane 
orders his men to move down to the gate- 
way and close the wicket, and bolt and 
bar it securely. This is done; and then 
the young officer who has accompanied 
Fane breathes more freely than he has 
done for the past half-hour. That danger 
is over. Fane then mounts to the top of 
the river wall, and with a telescope he has 
brought with him searches the Abdoola- 
pore road, through the glittering haze, 
through the quivering atmosphere, 
through the blinding glare, as far as his 
eye can follow it. Butthere is no march- 
ing column of English troops upon it. 

“Well, they ought to be here soon now,” 
says Fane, as he shuts up the telescope, 
and he remains on the wall discussing the 
situation of affairs with his young friend 
and subordinate. “This 76th has been 
shaky for some years past. I think the 
66th is to be depended on; but even if it 
is not the brigadier ought to be able to 
hold his own with the Grenadiers and De 
Haviland’s battery. The English troops 
from Abdoolapore should be here very 
soon.” 

The young officer has not been surprised 
at Fane going up to the top of the wall, 
but he is surprised at his lingering there ; 
he has expected him to hurry back to the 
yards and workshops in which disaffection 
has been reported. But Fane has his 
own purpose in that lingering. He has 
told the classies who had been employed 
in bringing out the guns and the ammuni- 
tion to go back to their work. He thinks 
that the diffusion by them of the news 
of the expulsion of the sepoy guard and 
the closing of the wicket, of the fact that 
the only means of exit from the piace is 
now commanded by a couple of guns, is 
likely to have as subduing an influence on 
the rest of the employés as his own pres- 
ence. He could not go through the whole 
place at once; and he wants as it were to 
lengthen out this operation at the gate- 
way. Itis now past eleven o’clock, and 
at twelve o’clock he can legitimately get 
rid of his establishment. However, after 
a little while he moves back to his office, 
and then gives certain orders to some of 
the upper members, native and European, 
of his staff. And now the twelve slow 
strokes and the twelve succeeding quick 
ones on the great gong above the main 
gateway of the palace have proclaimed the 
midday hour, and the most part of the 
establishment of the arsenal is eager to 
be off, though there are not wanting many 
among the Mahomedans who would will- 


ingly have remained back — in possession 
of it. 

But most of the men are very anxious 
to be out of the arsenal for one thing, 
and back in their own houses for another. 
They have got ready to rush away the 
moment the clock has struck, but find 
they are not to be allowed to do this. Major 
Fane has given orders that they are to be 
taken down to the City Gate in batches 
and detachments. And it is with no pleas- 
ant feeling that the women-like Bengalee 
clerks, shuffling along in their loose, 
transparent loin-cloths, descend the long 
ramp down which the two guns are point- 
ing, and it is witha very delighted feeling 
that they pass through the wicket of the 
gateway, and find themselves in the wide, 
open road beyond. But now the whole of 
the establishment has been passed out, 
with the exception of about thirty men 
whom Fane has ordered to be kept back to 
help the Englishmen, for whom, of course, 
there is no leaving of the arsenal just 
now. Greatis the grumbling among the 
men so kept back. Why, this is the time 
for them to cook their bread; they have 
had nothing to eat since this time yester- 
day; they are very hungry; this is great 
oppression —terrible tyranny. And so 
the moments slip by. An hour has passed, 
as the one single stroke on the great gong 
proclaims. And now a trusty employé 
whom Fane had sent out to obtain infor- 
mation of what is going on in the city 
comes back. The tale he has to tell, as 
soon as he can get breath to doso—he 
has run all the way from the town, he says 
—is very startling. He tells of the mu- 
tiny of the 66th, of the slaying of its offi- 
cers, and that now that regiment, together 
with the mutinous regiment from Abdoola- 
pore, and a large body of the nuw4b’s 
troops, is on its way to attack the arsenal, 
the whole force being under the command 
of Rustum Khan, the soubahdar major 
of the regiment. 

“And they are bringing ladders with 
them, ladders from the palace.” 

“Hah! those,” says Fane. He has 
seen them very often during the last few 
days. » He went often to the palace to see 
Jack Kent, a brother artilleryman and an 
old Addiscombe chum. (He knows not 
that he is now dead.) He has now to 
arrange to meet this attack. 

If the reader will draw two equal lines 
meeting at something less than a right 
angle, and from the ends of these draw two 
very short lines at right angles to them, 
and join the ends of those by a straight 








line, he will produce a figure which will 
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nearly enough represent the outline of the 
arsenal, The first two lines would repre- 
sent portions of the main circumvallation 
of the town, the arsenal being placed in 
the corner where the east and north walls 
of the city meet; the other three would 
represent the inner walls which cut that 
corner off. The main, outer city walls are 
mounted with guns; but the inner walls are 
purely enclosure walls, though of course 
much thicker than usual; their only de- 
fensive feature is a crenalated parapet ; 
they mount no guns, have no moat. Sup- 
posing the reader were standing within 
the fizure with his back to the angle, the 
gateway leading out into the city would 
be a little to the right of the angle formed 
by the meeting of the left-hand short line 
with the longer line joining the two shorter 
ones. A great portion of the space within 
the arsenal was occupied by large, sepa- 
rate, enclosed yards, and as the gates 
leading into these are now closed and 
locked, the space within each of them is 
now withdrawn from the field of contest; 
supposing the enemy to have mounted the 
outward walls he could not easily descend 
from them into the yards, and if he did so 
he could not easily get out of them, the 
gates being locked from the outside. The 
field of action was in fact limited to the 
open space in front of the City Gate. A 
masonry ramp led down into this from the 
main circumvallation wall on one side, and 
the inner, or enclosure wall on the other. 
Thus, then, the enemy could gain access 
to this open space, in which stood the 
office buildings and the bomb-proof pow- 
der magazine, either by gaining the top of 
the wall by escalade and then descending 
by the ramps, or by forcing their way in 
atthe gateway. The first thing to be done, 
then, is to prevent the enemy from mount- 
ing the wall or forcing the gate. But 
suppose they succeed in doing either the 
last fight must be in this open space. 
Fane makes his dispositions accordingly. 
Close in front of the office buildings, so 
as to prevent himself from being taken in 
the rear, he places six guns, most of them 
being 6-pounders, in such a manner as to 
bear on the ramps and the approach from 
the gateway, and a 24-pounder howitzer is 
placed so as to be able to play on any por- 
tion of the walls. The ammunition is 
brought out, and the guns at once double- 
charged with grape. Fane himself is of 
opinion that the enemy will try to enter by 
the gateway, as it would not be very difficult 
for him to blow, or even burst, the wicket 
open ; and so he has a line of chevaux-de- 
frise laid down in front of the guns he has 
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placed specially to command tke road 
leading in from it. 

While these measures are being carried « 
out a thought occurs to one of the men 
engaged in carrying them out — the same 
Michael Flannagan mentioned before. It 
occurs to him because his eye chances to 
rest on the bomb-proof roof of the powder 
magazine, half-buried in the earth. His 
name and his speech of course at once 
bewrayed him, but even if you had not 
heard him speak you weuld have known 
at once that he wasan Irishman. He had 
the national cast of feature, look, and 
carriage in the most unmistakabie form. 
He steps up to Fane, and saluting him 
says, — 

“Shure, sorr, ye will niver let them 
dirty bleaguards git hould of the place?” 

“Not if we can help it, Flannagan. 
Certainly not.” 

“ But they nade niver git hould of it, 
sorr —or of moighty little of it!” 

“What do you mean, Flannagan?” 

“Shure, sorr, if we blow up the maga- 
zine there,” pointing towards the little row 
of domes, “ there will be moighty little left 
for them to git hould of.” 

“Oh! ah! Blow up the magazine. 
Hah! Vewy good ideeaw — certainly — 
yes.” 

The main powder magazine of course 
stood without the walls of the city and at 
a good distance from them. But there 
was a large store of loose powder in this 
magazine too, and here was kept all the 
ammunition, both ball and blank, and here 
were stored the fuses, and rockets, and 
portfires, and the material for making them. 
There was plenty of explosive material in 
the place. And now the order is given, 
and the tops are taken off the casks and 
the powder turned out loose in great black 
heaps on the floor; the cartridges, ball 
and blank, are taken out of the boxes and 
cases and placed on the top of the powder, 
or in separate heaps and mounds; and 
the rockets and fuses and portfires are put 
together into heaps too; and then the train 
is laid and carried toa point a little way 
outside the building ; it cannot be carried 
very far. And so when Flannagan claims 
as the reward of his idea the privilege of 
carrying it out, should it be necessary, 
every one knows that the brave Irishman 
is claiming the reward of certain death ; 
at all events, for explosions are curious 
things, of almost certain death. He him- 
self thinks that if he has to carry out the 
explosion there will be about as much left 
of him as of the powder barrels and the 
cartridge cases, and that Misthress Flan- 
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nagan and the childre will niver see him 
again, niver no more, 

Then Fane divides the natives he has 
kept in with him into two bands, one of 
which is to defend the gateway, the other 
the inner wall, and places one of his two 
commissioned officers in command of each. 
He then tells off the other Englishmen to 
the charge of the guns. And hardly has 
he made his arrangements—those for 
facilitating and making certain the explo- 
sion of the powder magazine had taken 
some time — before the enemy has ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Fane receives a message that his pres- 
ence is required at the gateway, and on 
getting there and mounting to the top of 
the wall by the side of it sees a horseman 
in the road beneath who carries a hand- 
kerchief in his hand. He recognizes the 
horse ; it is poor old Barnes’s first charger, 
but not the rider; but his people soon tell 
him, with a curious intonation in their 
voices—the sight has impressed them 
very greatly, it appears to them a visible 
sign of the changed relations of the two 
races, the Englishman is now out of the 
saddle and the native in it —it is one of 
the native officers of Colonel Barnes’s reg- 
iment, the Soubahdar Rustum Khan, they 
say. These natives all knew, too, that 
Rustum Khan at present occupied the 
position of the Sikunder Begum’s para- 
mour, and that added greatly to the effect 
produced on them by the sight of him in 
his present audacious position, Rustum 
Khan salutes Major Fane, not with a mil- 
itary salute, but with an easy, graceful 
salaam, and then requests him to direct 
the gate to be opened so that the troops 
sent by his Highness the nuwab of Khiz- 
rabad for the purpose — and he waves the 
handkerchief towards the road leading 
from the town on which he has left his 
following — may pass in and take posses- 
sion of his Highness’s ancient place of 
arms, 

“If you do not go away from here at 
once I will order you to be fired at,” says 
Fane ; “for I look on you as a traitor, a 
deserter, a mutineer, and a thief.” 

Rustum Khan turns his horse and gal- 
lops away, followed by the two troopers 
attached to him as orderlies. A few 
hours ago he was trudging along in the 
dust on foot. And the moment he has 
begun to gallop back the foremost men of 
his column have made a rush at the wall. 
The open spaces of the ladder they carry 
glimmer high up in the air. Fane hurries 


towards the spot with the three other En- 
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cer he has placed in charge of the body of 
natives allotted to the guarding of the wall 


is also hurrying with these men towards 
the same spot. 


And now amid great shouts and cries 


the top of the ladder has been fixed a little 
below the top of the wall, and some men 
have begun toascendit. And the English 
officer induces his men to fire a volley 
over the wall, but they are not accustomed 
to the use of firearms, nor is their heart in 
the work, and the volley is a very innocu- 
ous one; but as those who have gone 


through such scenes know, the mere rattle 


and roar of musketry has its effect — the 


fear of being killed has a greater effect in 
a battle than the mere killing — and the 
cooler and better-directed fire of the En- 
glishmen — Fane and the two other offi- 
cers had also armed themselves with 
muskets — having dropped several of the 
assailants, these retire to the shelter of a 
hedge on the other side of the road which 
ran just below the arsenal wall, and Fane 
orders the ladder to be hurled down. And 
now it is perceived that this attack was not 
made by the order of Rustum Khan. He 
is seen riding about and disposing his 
men carefully and methodically behind the 
shelter of the hedges and dwarf walls 
which run along the edge of the road. 
And Fane, recognizing that his trained 
intelligence may be the most dangerous 
force against them, orders him to be fired 
at; but he continues to ride about unin- 
jured and undiscomposed. But now Fane 
feels the want of any flanking defences. 
Had there been a bastion or salient in the 
middle of the straight run of wall he and 
the other Englishmen could from it have 
foiled any attempt at escalade on either 
side of it. And now Rustum Khan has 
placed his men, and they open fire on the 
whole length of the wall, and the fire of 
these trained soldiers is very different 
from the fire of the untrained emp/loyés of 
the arsenal. 

Sergeant Reilly is killed, and the young 
artillery officer commanding the party 
badly wounded ; but they must still fight on. 
And now from the gateways of two com- 
pounds on the other side of the road rush 
out two separate bodies of men, each car- 
rying ladders, which they proceed to rear 
against the wall at two separate points. 
And the defenders are divided into two 
parties to meet these attacks, Fane lead- 
ing one and the young officer the other. 
And as they reach the spots where the 
ladders are reared, a thought occurs to 
one of the classies, and mounting on to 
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the parapet wall, he does not try to throw 
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down the ladder whose top he has seized, 
as every one observing him from above 
or below fully expects him to do, but 
jumping on to it he goes scurrying down it 
as fast as he can, and his companions im- 
mediately follow his example — they have 
no desire to remain where they are, or to 
fight their fellow-countrymen. And now 
amid great shouts of praise and cries of 
welcome from those below, the men of 
both Fane’s bands begin to swarm down 
both the ladders, and the men he has 
stationed at the gateway seeing what is 
happening, rush away from their post and 
join those at the nearest ladder, and the 
Englishmen cannot control or coerce those 
who so largely outnumber them, and they 
have to throw themselves together to pre- 
vent themselves from being overpowered 
singly in case their men, instead of merely 
deserting them, should become actively 
hostile, to which the sepoys from below 
are now loudly urging them. There is a 
short period of great confusion and dis- 
order, and then there is nothing for the 
Englishmen to do but to get back to the 
guns in the enclosure and there fight out 
the final fight. 

They could of course have run down to 
the Water Gate and passed out through it 
on to the river and so got safely out of the 
place long before the sepoys had mounted 
the wall in any numbers. But the thought 
of this occurs to none of them; could not 
have been entertained if it had. Why, 
there are eight of them — enough to fight, 
too many to run away. And Fane and 
Frost and Smith, commissioned officers, 
and Hurley and Scully and Doolan and 
Flannagan, and Reilly (now, lying dead on 
the wall above) and Cooper; these were 
they who fought the great fight this day. 

Fane tells off the men to the guns. 
And Michael Flannagan has taken his 
stand by the train, the setting fire to which 
is to be the last blow on their side in the 
fight. 

* When I lift my hat,” says Fane. 

It will take the sepoys some little time 
to mount the walls and make their way 
towards them, and that time is utilized in 
loading muskets, and laying them down 
by the side of the guns for the use of 
those who are to cover the men appointed 
to fire and load the latter. And so the 
moments go by, their fierce heat unfelt. 
And now the sepoys come shouting along 
the top of the inner wall, and now they 
come pouring down the ramp to their easy 
victory, only eight men before them ; and 
Fane watches them quietly, and then gives 
the word of command, and two guns send 
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forth their deadly contents, and it is as if 
over the whole length of the ramp had 
been passed the sharp sickle of death. 
The rushing sepoys go down before it as 
the standing corn goes down before the 
sweep of the scythe. And men rush 
across the enclosure, even up towards the 
guns, and wave their arms, and fall to the 
ground, and lie there writhing in their 
agony. Waris not a pretty thing. And 
the Englishmen ply the men on the wall 
with their muskets, and cause them to run 
back. The pieces having been reloaded, 
the Englishmen have again nothing to 
do but wait. And a good many of the 
minutes so unexpectedly fraught with such 
momentous consequences go by, and their 
opponents have not appeared again. 

Now the cause of this is seen. They 
have been making a circuit behind them. 
A party of sepoys now appears on the 
banquette of the wall on the other side of 
the enclosure, the outer, or river, or city 
wall, while another party appears again on 
the inner wall at the top of the fatal ramp. 
And both these parties fire down on the 
Englishmen and the Englishmen. return 
the fire, not only with their muskets, but 
with the howitzer, which is brought to 
bear with such effect on the men on the 
outer wall as to scatter them. And then 
it is loaded again — the natives themselves 
attribute our success in the battles against 
them greatly to our quickness in the load- 
ing and firing of our guns —and brought 
to bear on the party on the inner wall, and 
scatters it too. And then again two 
bodies of sepoys appear simultaneously 
on the two opposite walls, as if to distract 
the attention and divide the fire of the 
Englishmen, and as the howitzer sends its 
deadly hail across the top of the inner 
wall, the men on the opposite wall rush on 
and begin to descend the slope leading 
down from that wall to the enclosure, 
which said slope or ramp is open and 
free, and not encumbered with dead and 
wounded as the one on the opposite side 
is. But two pieces had been trained on 
this ramp, and they have been standing 
ready loaded for a long time, and now they 
are discharged, and though the men do 
not go down in a shock as they had be- 
fore, a good many of them fall, and the 
rest go back. But now the Jemadar Rus- 
tum Khan himself appears upon this 
wall, and quietly makes observation of 
the placing of the guns below, while the 
Englishmen take shots at him. 

What his orders are is soon seen, Rus- 
tum Khan does not mean to let them 
bring their superior engines of destruction, 
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which have so greatly multiplied their 
numbers, into play against him in the 
same wholesale way. He directs his men 
to scatter themselves along the banquette, 
and lying down upon it to take steady, 
separate aim at the Englishmen. There 
are now only six of them. Frost, the 
young officer who had been so troubled at 
the news of the mutineers having got into 
the town, had been killed by a shot through 
the head, and Sergeant Hurley was killed 
on the occasion of the second rush. And 
of these six there is not a man, except 
Fane himself and Flannagan, who was 
sheltered by the powder magazine, who is 
not more or less badly wounded. 

But still they continue to play on the 
wall with their howitzer and their muskets. 
And so the fight goes on. And the heat 
of the sun, of the air, is terrible, for it is 
now about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
- the hottest time of the day. And now as 
Scully and Doolan, the two Irishmen who 
have done such splendid service in the 
loading and firing of the guns, both being 
tall, strong, powerful men, are standing by 
the muzzle of the howitzer, and about to 
reload, the bullets take them, and the 
sponging rod drops from the hand of the 
one, and the powder bag from the hand of 
the other, and one falls to the ground and 
the other reels back, and there is a shout 
from the walls; and then, as if they had 
risen out of the earth, at the edge where 
the level road across the enclosure and 
the steep incline leading down to the gate- 
way meet, appears a line of red coats and 
dark faces —they had come in through 
the gateway which Rustum Khan had had 
opened —and then along the level road- 
way comes a swift rush for the guns. 

The time has come. Fane quietly lifts 
his hat. The earth trembles, and the tall 
walls rock. The air is rent with the sound 
of the great explosion. It closely resem- 
bles a volcanic eruption. There is the 


uprushing column of flame and smoke; | 


the air is filled with the white dust of the 
mortar of the shattered building, to rep- 
resent the volcanic ashes; and the frag- 
ments of masonry hurled into the air 
represent the cast-up rocks, to which they 
are not unequal in size. The larger of these 
fragments descend close around ; some of 
the smaller are carried to enormous dis- 
tances. The first terrible noise of the 





a long length of the arsenal wall blown 
over. If the smaller fragments of the 
closely cemented brick and mortar were 
carried to long distances the bullets were 
carried still farther. Writing with refer- 
ence to this, a native eye-witness and 
chronicler of the events of the day, says: 
“Tt” (the explosion of the magazine) * did 
great damage to the adjacent houses, and 
killed about five hundred passengers walk- 
ing in different streets. The bullets fell 
in the houses of people to such a degree 
that some children picked up two pounds, 
and some five pounds of it, from the yards 
of their houses.” However that may be, 
many thousands of bullets were hurled 
into the air, for the magazine was very full 
of ballammunition. The explosion of the 
powder magazine, with its massive side 
walls half buried in the earth, and its mas- 
sive circular roof, was also like the burst- 
ing of a huge shell. A huge black cavern 
now marked the place where it had stood. 

The assailants suffered severely. Many 
were killed by the direct shock and con- 
cussion of the explosion, many by the 
rockets and bullets and fragments of ma- 
sonry flvingabout. Many were destroyed 
by the heavier masses of masonry in their 
descent ; many who were gathered together 
on the top of it, or at its base, were killed 
by the blowing down of the long length of 
battlement near the magazine. 

The survivors on the spot were con- 
scious only of the sudden obscuring of the 
sun, and of the dark shadow which the 
huge, dense cloud of smoke cast over 
them. Those who were observing the 
place of conflict from a distance saw a 
great pyramid of flame leap suddenly high 
into the air, were stunned by the shock of 
the explosion, and then saw that a tall, 
black column of smoke had taken the place 
of the flame — saw that this black shaft 
remained solid for some time, and then 
gradually widened out at the top until it 
looked like a gigantic mushroom. 


From Belgravia. 
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fessor. It might be discovered that a 
good deal was owing to the fashion of 
“looking at things,” to what, in short, 
accounts for the “style” of different 
painters. Thus an “impressionist” can 
only see the moods and tones of nature, 
and is blind to details: a Denner or a 
Hemling seems to paint as though his eyes 
were but an inch away from the subject. 
There are humorists: who detect fantastic 
images, and similarities, like Sydney 
Smith; others, setting aside all details, 
discover new and unsuspected meanings 
in some trite and long accepted proposi- 
tion. But the highest and most appre- 
ciated, because the rarest, form is ¢the 
zronical, which has the subtlest flavor ; 
with an air of simplicity, or apparent 
agreement; with a disguised, sarcastic 
tone. We have unhappily but few of 
these originals; Swift, Sterne, and above 
all, Elia. Here we have perfect ease, 
without the air of exertion —an indiffer- 
ence perhaps. The French excel in this 
line, and have an unsurpassed delicacy of 
touch, adding a sort of madin good-humor 
and air of good-will; witness the incom- 
parable Rivarol, who so good-naturedly 
cautioned an indifferent author of poems 
that his MS. was hanging out of his 
pocket : “If they did not know you,” he 
added, “it might be stolen.” It was Riva- 
rol, too, or some one akin, who, when it 
was arranged that he should decide be- 
tween two indifferent works, exclaimed on 
hearing the first, “ / prefer the other.” 
Some literal minds have to pause a little 
before they can seize these delicate insin- 
uations. There was a good deal of this 
delightiul impertinence in the sayings of 
that truly original being, Thompson, the 
late master of Trinity, whose jests had a 
“ quince-like ” flavor, and were all of the 
same family. 

Maule, the eminent judicial humoris: 


— not “ joker ” —had this distinct cachet ; | 


and the wit-amateur even takes special 
delight in his delicious jests, which are 
unhappily but too few. There is a depth 
in them and a something that might be 
called “sardonic,” were they not the utter- 
ances of a truly amiable man. = recur 
to us regularly, as part of our philosoph- 
ical or intelligent “ baggage ;” much as 
one puts up for a journey the little favor- 
ite “pocket” poet or essayist. It is 
scarcely so well known as it ought to be, 
that this eminent man, instead of being 
habitually a bitter, or “ cantankerous ” per- 
son, possessed the most amiable and even 
affectionate of dispositions. He was re- 
markable for his filial and family devotion. 








Born in 1788 at Edmonton, he was sent to 
Cambridge, where he distinguished him- 
self in mathematical studies to an extraor- 
dinary degree, and, it is said, that he 
would have been one of the first of Euro- 
pean mathematicians had he not followed 
the bar. When he graduated in 1810, he 
“came out” senior wrangler, and so far 
ahead of his competitors, that no one 
could be considered second—a sort of 
“ eclipse” first, the rest nowhere. He in- 
vented marvellous “ processes,” and it was 
told that he and his friend Babbage had 
once played a game of chess on the top of 
acoach without board or pieces ! 

His sister has written a simple, unpre- 
tending account of his youth and college 
course, which shows that the whole 
thoughts of this amiable man were bound 
up with his family. His parents followed 
his course with equal pride and affection, 
and his letters to them are almost engag- 
ing for the simplicity and almost touching 
interest exhibited. Even thus early he 
began to exhibit the pleasant “ Mayle 
vein,” and, when a mere lad, describing to 
his father how his pony had shied at a 
wagon load of hay, he says, “1 thought it 
very strange for a horse to be frightened 
at a load of hay, till I recollected having 
seen people frightened at a drove of oxen, 
who had no objection to a dinner of beef.” 
This has merit and promise, and is quaint 
enough. 

This interesting and accomplished man 
had ever a standing antipathy to anything 
like sycophancy or what is called hum- 
bug. For many years, when he was at 
the bar, he lost business, though his merit 
was fully recognized, owing to his as- 
sumed cold and distrustful manners to 
clients and solicitors, This was owing.to 
his determination to avoid all appearance 
of courting them, or as it was called “ hug- 
ging.” Scrupulously fair in his conduct 
of cases, he could not endure any exag- 
geration in his brethren. Talfourd, who 
had an emotional temperament, used to 
work on juries by emotion and the dis- 
play of sentiment, which his “learned 
friend,” who was often opposed to him, 
used to neutralize by happy sarcasm or 
ridicule. 

His accomplishments were extraordi- 
nary. He was familiar with French, I tal- 
ian, Spanish, and other languages, and 
could write graceful sonnets in these 
tongues. Lord Brougham used to declare 
that he was the only manin London whom 
he was afraid of in conversation. An odd 
instance is given of his cleverness in 
“trifling” matters. He had an extraordi- 
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nary cleverness in picking iocks! and 
could not only open but close them again, 
with a simple bit of wire. He once utterly 
confounded a country locksmith by thus 
opening a portmanteau which had been 
pronounced impregnable. 

The most memorable and oftenest 
quoted of his utterances is, of course, the 
one delivered at the Warwick Assizes, on 
the trial of a prisoner for bigamy. The first 
wife had taken to drinking, pawned all his 
property, and finally had gone off with her 
paramour. After the lapse of many years 
the prisoner married, and now was in- 
dicted, it was said, at the instigation of 
her seducer. This hard case moved the 
judge to express himself in the matchless 
piece of irony which has excited such ad- 
miration, There have been many versions 
of this address, some halting enough ; but 
the one we shall furnish was given in the 
Times over thirty years ago, at the mo- 
ment when Mrs. Norton’s grievances were 
engrossing attention, and seems to be the 
most authentic in form. 

“Prisoner, you have been convicted 
upon clear evidence ; you have intermar- 
ried with another woman, your wife being 
still alive. You have committed the crime 
of bigamy. You tell me, and indeed 
the evidence has shown, that your first 
wife left her home and her young chil- 
dren to live in adultery with another 
man. You say this prosecution is an in- 
strument of extortion on the part of the 
adulterer. Be itso. I am bound to tell 
you that these are circumstances which 
the law does not, in your case, take notice 
of. You had no right to take the law into 
your own hands. Every Englishman is 
bound to know that when a wrong is done, 
the law, or perhaps I should say, the Con- 
stitution, affords a remedy. Mow listen 
to me and I will tell you what you ought 
to have done. immediately you heard of 
your wife’s adultery you should have gone 
to an attorney and directed him to bring 
an action against the seducer of your wife. 
You should have prepared your evidence, 
instructed counsel}, and proved the case in 
court, and recollect z# was imperative 
that you should recover, I do not say actu- 
ally obtain, substantial damages. Having 
proceeded thus far, you should have em- 
ployed a proctor and instituted a suit in the 
ecclesiastical courts fora divorce @ mensa 
et thoro. Your case ts a very clear one, 
and I doubt not you would have obtained 
your divorce. After this step your course 


was guite plain ; you had only to obtain a 
private act of Parliament to dissolve your 
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ter of course upon payment of the proper 
fees and proof of the facts. You might 
then have lawfully married again. I per- 
ceive, prisoner, that you scarcely appear 
to understand what Iam saying to you, 
but let me assure you that these steps are 
constantly taken by persons who are de- 
sirous to dissolve an unhappy marriage ; 
it is true, for the wise man has said it, ‘a 
hated woman when she is married is a 
thing the earth cannot bear,’ and that ‘a 
bad wife is to her husband as rottenness 
to his bones.’ You, however, must bear 
this great evil or must adopt the remedy 
prescribed by the Constitution of your 
country. I see you would tell me that 
these proceedings would cost you £1,000, 
and that all your small stock in trade is 
not worth £100. Perhaps it may be so. 
The law has nothing to say to that; if 
you had taken these proceedings you 
would have been free from your present 
wife and the woman whom you have sec- 
ondly married would have been a respecta- 
ble matron. As you have not done so you 
stand there a convicted culprit, and it is 
my duty to pass sentence upon you. You 
will be imprisoned for one day.” 

Everything here is perfect, even to the 
comedy, as it might be called, of the situ- 
ation. The prisoner must have listened 
dazed and bewildered, to the grave direc- 
tions of the judge; to the things left un- 
done which he ought to have done. But 
Maule was speaking toa greater audience, 
to the empire, and was not thinking of the 
culprit. The passages undetlined are 
matchless in their ironical earnestness, 
there is no exaggeration, and the effect 
left is as of something almost grotesque. 
It has been always repeated that this most 
original appeal helped more than anything 
else to bring about a reform in the mar- 
riage laws. But the calm, unaffected style 
of the speaker was half the battle. “ How,” 
says one of his admirers, “ reproduce that 
inimitable manner which could render the 
phrase of good-humored sarcasm no con- 
tradiction in terms, which so justly hit 
that mysterious focus in which manifest 
intention and assumed unconsciousness 
play through one another like the changing 
colors of shot silk.” 

No wonder, indeed, that juries were 
often mystified by this curious mode of 
address ; it was said that they sometimes 
took this refined irony as a literal direc- 
tion. Irony is an awkward and often 
useless weapon. Let any one try the 
experiment of relating some delicately 
refined saying in a mixed company of 
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certainly be chilled and disheartened at 
the reception of his jest, which he probably 
will have to explain, or expound, even then 
without making it intelligible. The judge 
himself used to relate some delightful 
specimens of these coups mangués. As 
when once a man was indicted before him 
for the offence of “ wounding with intent 
to do bodily harm,” and who had, in effect, 
stabbed his victim. dangerously. The 
counsel who defended made a rather des- 
perate attempt to argue that it was no 
more than “a common assault,” and, if 
they came to that conclusion, they should 
acquit. This seemed to have made some 
impression on the jury. On which the 
judge, with much saiveié declared that 
the counsel’s view of the law was perfectly 
correct. “If, therefore, they were of 
opinion that the ripping up the prosecut- 
or’s belly, so as to let out his bowels, had 
been done without the intent of doing him 
any bodily harm, they should certainly 
acquit him of the more aggravated offence, 
and find him guilty of a mere common 
assault.’ If, on the other hand, they were 
not of that opinion they should find him 
guilty of the previous charge. The too 
literal jury considered that it was thus 
seriously “left to them ” to choose either 
course, and after deliberation found the 
prisoner guilty only of the lighter offence. 
There was the same unlucky result in a 
coining case at the Surrey Assizes, where 
the counsel ingeniously contended that the 
coims were so rudely fashioned that no 
ordinary person could be deceived. He 
further insisted that it was impossible 
that the prisoner could have intended to 
“utter ” or “ pass ” such clumsy forgeries. 
The judge again took occasion to say that 
the counsel had correctly interpreted the 
law. Accordingly if the jury came to the 
conclusion that the prisoner did not intend 
to imitate any particular coin of the coun- 
try, but something else, say a boot-jack or 
a pair of nut-crackers, they were of course 
toacquit him, There was good sense and 
logic in this bit of Derszflage, as well as 
fine irony. But the “jolter-headed ” jury 
fancied it was a literal direction to them 
to investigate the likeness between the 
coin and the other familiar objects, and 
gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 
These results must have been vexatious 
enough for the judge. But as was said 
truly of him by a sagacious observer, ex- 
plaining these little fatalities, “ He had 
neither the congenial stupidity which en- 
ables men not otherwise remarkable to 
appeal successfully to the stupid, nor that 
peculiar form of talent by which some 
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men can condescend to play upon the 
stupidity of others.” 

Few incidents have been more quoted 
than his sarcasm on the ladies who re- 
mained to listen to an umsavory case. 
When warning had been given, and some 
retired precipitately, a few strong-minded 
ones, as they were called, kept their places, 
“You may zow go on,” said the judge, 
“all the ladies have withdrawn.” There 
is another version, or it might have been 
another occasion. ‘Out with it,” he said 
to the hesitating witness, “ the ladies don’t 
mind it, you needn’t be afraid of me.” 

There is a noble, sarcastic burst of his, 
that can be put beside his famous bigamy 
address, and which must have given a 
twinge to the judge who heard it. When 
practising on the circuit, he was engaged 
in a case which had occupied a consid- 
erable time. ‘Come, Brother Maule,” 
said Baron Parke, who was trying the 
case, “can’t you get on a little faster? I 
must be at Stafford to-night.” 

“I should be most happy to oblige your 
Lordship,” was the reply, “ but you see at 
present I am not ‘Brother Maule’ but 
‘Brother Robinson’ (his client), who has 
not the least wish that your Lordship 
should get to Stafford to-night; in point 
of fact, he does not care a straw whether 
your Lordship ever gets to Stafford at all,” 
in which ironical rebuke there is a bitter 
significance, for it is the story of legions 
of unhappy suitors who have been thus 
airily sacrificed, their cases “ huddled up ” 
and hurried over, that judge and counsel 
may “get to Stafford to-night,” another 
form indeed of prisoners being hung 
“that jurymen may dine.” We can con- 
ceive, indeed, the blank astonishment as 
the advocate thus bluntly set forth the 
true position of the client. No one, who 
has not travelled “on circuit,” can have a 
conception of how unscrupulously clients 
and their cases have been thus dealt with, 
by “My learned friend, who is ‘con- 
cerned’ in other cases,” or “retained ” at 
the next town — the judge impatient, the 
hapless client, unconscious of the plot, 
believing that counsel, judge, and jury are 
all eager in his interest—having been 
paid to attend to it. Suddenly there are 
whisperings and consultations, and he is 
told imperiously that he must agree to 
“this or that;” in vain he protests; a 
varnished tale is ingeniously presented 
and he is told that he will rue it if he 
does not take advice. And sothe party at 
last happily gets away “ to Stafford.” 

It was the late Mr. Hayward who 
brought story-telling to an art or mystery, 
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and his principle was that a story to be 
really good, should be always “cut to the 
bone.” Maule held the same view, and 
often offered for a wager to compress the 
point of any story into a couple of lines. 
This however is not taking stock of the 
numerous jolter-headed people who re- 
quire more leisurely exposition to take in 
the points. This compressed significance 
is found in Maule’s own sayings. Two 
words often with him are as dramatic as 
many sentences. A smart barmaid was 
giving testimony before him against an 
ill-looking ruffian charged with what is 
called “ ringing the changes.” They got 
into a sort of wrangle or recrimination, 
but the prisoner, an impudent fellow, could 
make nothing of her, and at last said, 
“ Well, you may go away, the jury won’t 
believe you.” “I shan’t go for your let- 
ting me go,” was the answer. The judge, 
who had been taking his notes, looked up 
and said, “* My good girl, you have given 
your evidence very well, and can go; and 
remember you have this advantage over 
the prisoner, that you can go away, and 
he can’t.” The man was found guilty and 
sentenced to penal servitude, when he said 
in a low voice, “ You’ll be in hell before 
the time is over.” Maule did not hear 
and asked the clerk what he had said. 
“He said,” said the clerk with much 
solemnity, ‘that your lordship will be in 
hell before his time is over.” “We shail 
see,” said the judge. “ Call the next case.” 
To us it seems there is something ex- 
quisitely humorous in this “ we shadd see,” 
an acceptance, as it were, a willingness to 
leave the issue of the prophecy to be 
decided by the event. Another hardened 
ruffian, when about to be sentenced, broke 
out with, “* May God strike me dead if I 
did it!” on which followed a long, solemn 
pause, the jury wondering and everybody 
expecting some expression of severity or 
punishment. At last Maule broke the 
silence, * As the Almighty has not seen 
fit to interpose,” and proceeded to sen- 
tence. There was nothing profane in this, 
it was really a rebuke. But a better ver- 
sion is this. A man tried for stealing a 
watch was asked had he any witnesses. 
He replied that he had “none but his 
Maker, who knew his innocence.” The 
judge, after waiting a few moments, ad- 
dressed the jury. ‘Gentlemen, the pris- 
oner is charged with stealing a watch. 
He calls a witness who does not appear; 
on the other hand two witnesses saw him 
take the watch.” 

On another occasion he said, ex fas- 
sant, as it were, * One of these defendants 


is, it seems, a minister of religion, of what 
religion it does not appear; but to judge 
by his conduct it cannot be of any form of 
Christianity.” Here, it will be noted, 
there is no rebuke, he simply notes that 
the practice does not correspond with the 
standard of precept. The whole is coldly 
judicial, yet scathing from its very mod- 
eration. 

A “common form” of the assizes is 
the child witness, usually well “ primed ” 
to answer some prefatory religious ques- 
tions, or a few formulas supposed to test 
his knowledge of responsibility, The 
counsel usually puts on his most engaging, 
encouraging manner, stoops down, and 
asks where she expects to go to if she 
does not tell the truth. A little girl once 
thus questioned replied as usual: “To 
the naughty place,” and being next asked 
whither she was to be sent if she did tell 
the truth, prattled out : “ To de good place.” 
Maule, with well-affected astonishment, 
exclaimed : “ This little girl knows more 
than I do.” Whata “dispersion of hum- 
bug” was here, for in this stale formula 
were settled the greatest issues, and this 
infant, who was presumed to know noth- 
ing, arrived at a supernatural knowledge 
of its future. The absurdity of such an- 
swers, as a proof of the witness telling 
truth, was also made manifest. 

Here are some more trivial jests, re- 
produced, and not so worthy of his fame. 
Their authenticity is doubtful. Such was 
his remark to the policeman who spoke of 
being in the “ Hex Division.” “Do you 
mean the poultry?” was the reply, which 
suggests the better jest of the judge, who, 
irritated by a witness’s pronunciation “ the 
igh bailiff” said, “I have often heard of 
a bum-bailiff, but never of an eye-bailiff.” 
He was lately credited in the 7zmes with 
the well-known and original reproof to an 
arrogant member of the bar. “ Your lan- 
guage is intolerable, and such as the Cre- 
ator would not use even to a black beetle ! ” 
“Sir,” he said to a counsel who was ram- 
bling a good deal, “I would advise you to 
state your arguments in some sort of order. 
The chronological is of course the best, 
but if you cannot manage that, try the 
alphabetical.” This unlucky counsel’s 
name, according to Sir F. Doyle, was 
“ Barker.” He was, in fact, ever intoler- 
ant of ignorance or self-sufficiency in the 
profession, and he was specially caustic to 
any “ Gentleman of the Long Robe” who 
displayed ignorance, supported by assur- 
ance. A young prosecuting counsel had 
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sat down after concluding his case, which 








he had conducted very inefficiently, but 




















with much affectation of knowledge. 
“Have you any further evidence, Mr. 
?” the judge asked. “None, my 
Lord. That is my case.” “You surely 
have otherwitnesses ?” ‘ No, my Lord,” 
the counsel answered flippantly, “I don’t 
think more to be necessary.” ‘“ Then, sir, 
I must tell you that you have not proved 
any ownership in the articles, which, for 
all I know, may be the property of the 
prisoner himself. Gentlemen, I direct 
you to acquit.” This must have extin- 
guished the young counsel on the spot. 
To another of the same class, he said sar- 
castically : “ You have already read that 
section four times, Mr. ——, it’s iteration ; 
it’s — well, I use no epithet, but it zs 
iteration.” His method of neutralizing, 
as it were, the usual clap-trap formulas of 
counsel, in mystifying juries, was admira- 
ble, as well for his good humor as for the 
sound common sense displayed. Whena 
counsel had been pressing on the jury that 
“ there was some evidence” on a point, in 
favor of his client, the judge, as usual 
when he was in his caustic vein, affected 
to agree. Counsel was perfectly right in 
his law, “but he’s a lawyer, gentlemen, 
and you are not, and as you don’t know 
what he means by ‘ some evidence,’ I'll tell 
you. Suppose there was an action on a 
bill of exchange, and six people swore that 
they saw the defendant accept it, and oth- 
ers swore they heard him say he should 
have to pay it, and six others swore to his 
handwriting, and suppose, on the other 
side, they called a poor old man, who had 
been at school with the defendant forty 
years before, and had not seen him since ; 
and he said ‘he rather thought the accept- 
ance was not his writing,’ why there’d be 
‘ some evidence’ that it was not and that’s 
what Mr. means in this case.” What 
a little drama this is, and how refreshing 
and convincing the argument! 

Another of his capital illustrations of 
the limits of evidence was the following : 
“Tf a man,” he said toa jury, “ goes into the 
London Docks sober, without the means 
of getting drunk, and comes out of one of 
the cellars wherein are a million gallons of 
wine, very drunk, I think that would be 
reasonable evidence that he had stolen 
some of the wine in the cellar, though you 
could not prove that any wine was stolen, 
or any wine missed. 

A stupid jury and an ingenious counsel 
were engaged in a case of the plainest 
kind; where a previous conviction was 
proved against the prisoner by the usual 
certificate and the evidence of a policeman 
who had him in his charge. The counsel 
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threw doubts on the certificate and on the 
policeman’s evidence, to which the jury 
seemed to listen. In his most ironical 
vein, the judge proceeded to tell them 
that the certificate by itself was of course 
not conclusive, that policemen have often 
told falsehoods, papers, too, have often 
been forged, “ and, gentlemen, never forget 
that you are a British jury, and if you can 
have a reasonable doubt in your minds, 
God forbid that you should not give the 
prisoner the benefit of it.” The jury, itis 
said, were twenty minutes in consultation 
before it dawned upon them that the judge 
had been laughing at them. There was 
much wit, too, in his definition of impris- 
onment for debt, which he happily char- 
acterized as “ merely a device for enabling 
a man to pledge the compassion of his 
friends.” 

A jury being about to retire to consider 
their verdict, the usual oath was adminis- 
tered to the tipstaff, that “they should be 
kept in some convenient place without 
meat, drink, or fire, candlelight excepted, 
till they had agreed on their verdict.” One 
of the jury having sent out for a glass of 
water, a grave representation of the fact 
was made to the judge, who affected to 
treat the matter very seriously. He had 
the oath read aloud, then called for 
“ Lush’s Practice.” After some hesitation 
he gave judgment stating, “ he was clear 
that water was not meat, neither was it 
drink, in the popular acceptance of the 
word,” so he decided that the juryman 
might have it. 

It was said happily enough, “that it 
would have been dangerous to assume his 
ignorance on any subject whatever,” for 
the reason that he possessed so much frag- 
mentary knowledge of all kinds. Though 
his knowledge of foreign tongues was 
great, he was always modest enough to 
say that “he knew q little ” of these lan- 
guages. His memory was prodigious; 
facts, names, dates, complicated mathe- 
matical expressions, long passages of 
Greek, Latin, and the French poets, in 
all sorts of metres, passages which for 
years he had never seen, long strings of 
nursery rhymes, all lay side by side to- 
gether iu that capacious storehouse. His 
knowledge of the abundant French “ Ana” 
was boundless; he himself was wont to 
relate, somewhat triumphantly, how once 
upon circuit his post-chaise companion 
had picked up at a bookstall a collection 
of anecdotes containing in his estimation 
an unusual amount of fresh material, and 
how thereupon, he had himself undertaken 
to give the point of any story in it on 
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hearing two lines of it read, and had ful- 
filled his boast without a single failure. 
These were amiable and even engaging 
qualities, which- contrasted with the usual 
hard and practical tone of the regular pro- 
fessed wit. We have omitted the pleasant 
reason which led him to exert his skill in 
picking locks. It seems, he used often to 
forget or lose his keys, and sometimes 
found himself in a circuit town with his 
portmanteau, but in the awkward position 
of being unable to open it. Practice and 
study soon made him skilful in this odd 
accomplishment. 

On one occasion at least, it is recorded 
that he exhibited a certain “ gruffness ” 
or even rudeness in private life. Mr. 
Greville, the well-known diarist and 
“‘ sruncher,” had been at school with him. 
He recalled him“in my mind’s eye, sus- 
pended by the hair of his head and being 
well caned, and recollect, as if it were yes- 
terday, his doggedly drumming a lesson 
of Terence into my dull, reluctant brain.” 
Greville said he was a clever boy and 
had assisted in teaching the other boys, 
being taught himself by his uncle, who 
was an excellent scholar and a great brute. 
Many years afterwards at a dinner of 
clever men given at the Athenzum Club, 
Greville recognized his old schoolfellow. 
He described the meeting: “ When I 
found out who he was, I went up to him 
with the blandest manner, as he sat read- 
ing a newspaper, and said ‘ that I believed 
we had once been very well acquainted 
though we had not met for twenty-seven 
years.’ He looked up and said, ‘ Oh, it’s 
too long to talk about,’ and turned back to 
his paper. Sol set him down fora brute, 
like his uncle, and troubled him no fur- 
ther,” adds the charitable gruncher. It 
may have been, however, that Maule dis- 
liked the man and his ways, and perhaps 
did not relish this reminder of those early 
schooldays, which were after all not agree- 
able to recall. 

Once at Derby, when he was passing 
sentence, the governor of the gaol crossed 
over, in a crouched attitude, to give some 
papers to the barristers, and thus passed 
between the judge and the prisoner. 
Maule rebuked him, intimated to him that 
he had violated one of the best known 
rules of society. ‘“ Don’t you know, sir, 
you ought never to pass between two 
gentlemen, when one is addressing the 
other?” This seems scarcely in his 
usual good taste, particularly as he pro- 
ceeded to finish his “conversation ” with 
the “other gentleman” by a heavy sen- 
tence. 
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As might be expected, the possessor of 
such gifts was regarded with a certain 
distrust, if not awe, by both bench and 
bar. His brethren while esteeming him, 
not unnaturally felt some discomfort in 
his presence. It is astonishing to recall that 
Douglas Jerrold wrote of him: “ Thank 
God the world is not made of Justice 
Maules, nor are there many natures like 
his!” They knew that what they uttered 
was being measured by that too critical 
intellect. Carrying out his high standard 
of propriety, he retired from the bench in 
1856 as soon as he found he could not do 
fuli justice to the duties of his high office. 
Two years later he died, at his home in 
Hyde Park Gardens, aged only sixty-nine. 


From Temple Bar. 
LIFE IN THE LONDON SLUMS. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A DISTRICT 
NURSE. 

November 15th. 1 shall begin my diary 
—which I have been meaning to start 
ever since I began district nursing in Soho, 
a few weeks ago—with a little anecdote 
which seems to show that our work really 
does fill a want in the lives of the poor. 
My chief, Sister Lucy (I am only the as- 
sistant, a sort of probationer to fetch and 
carry and look after the easy cases), has 
for weeks past nursed a poor woman 
through a bad attack of rheumatic fever, 
and now that she is convalescent she falls 
to my share to wash and tend and make 
happy forthe day. Sheis rather a fretful, 
fussy old woman, very full, poor dear, of 
her own woes, and on arriving this morn- 
ing I found a district visitor talking and 
reading to her. So after a few words, 
having deposited my beef-tea and a little 
custard pudding, I slipped on my cloak 
again, meaning to return later. 

“Why, nurse, you ain’t going?” ex- 
claimed my patient in despairing accents ; 
and ignoring my polite remonstrances, she 
continued, “Oh, but you can’t go! I do 
want you so! I’m justlost without you!” 

The district visitor, after some hesi- 
tation, smilingly withdrew, and when I 
gently suggested to Mrs. Brown that she 
should have shown her visitor more def- 
erence, she merely retorted, “ Well, she 
may be very good for talking, but I want 
my hands and face washed, and she 
couldn’t have done ¢hat¢ for me.” 


sentiment was a very natural one, and it 
seemed to me that her words struck upon 
one of the philanthropic problems of the 
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day, and that if only we bore in mind the 
virtue of talking less and doing more, our 
well-meant efforts would be less often 
abortive. 

November 19th. We often say that men 
are our nicest patients. They are cer- 
tainly more submissive and less fretful 
than women, and they sometimes show usa 
sort of chivalrous gratitude which is very 
touching. Dear old James Grant is a case 
in point. He is an old bed-ridden soldier, 
utterly crippled with rheumatism, but with 
a good deal of the martial spirit still alive 
within him, one of those beautiful old men 
with snow white hair and blue eyes and a 
patch of pink color in his cheeks. He 
served all through the Crimean War, and 
now he lives, 1 fancy, on an insufficient 
pension eked out by his wife’s casual earn- 
ings as acharwoman. Any way they can 
allow themselves nothing beyond the 
barest necessaries of life, so when James 
caught a feverish chill, the parish doctor 
sent round for us. And now the poor old 
man hardly knows what to do to show his 
gratitude. His bright smile of welcome is 
enough reward in itself; he always ad- 
dresses us paternally as “dear girl,” and 
to-day I saw tears in his eyes when I said 
good-bye. 

“T have always respected females all 
my life,” he assured us one day with 
quaint gravity. 

The art of hospital bed-making is an 
unfathomable mystery to him, and he al- 
ways fails to understand how that clean 
sheet has been slipped under him without 
putting all his old bones to thetorture. It 
is quite difficult not to bestow too muth 
time on one who appreciates so much the 
little refinements of life; a quarter of an 
hour with old Grant seems to brighten up 
a whole morning of drudgery. 

November 20th. It is curious what late 
hours very poor people keep both in get- 
ting up and in going tobed. We find itis 
no use starting on our rounds before ten 
o’clock. This morning I called to see a 
patient about half past nine, and found 
half the family still in bed, and everything 
in a state of ghastly confusion. The only 
kind thing to do was to beat a prompt re- 
treat. Perhaps no set of people know so 
well as a district nurse exactly how the 
poor do live. District visitors, Bible- 
women, casual philanthropists, and so 
forth, see but the outside poverty, so to 
speak; it is only the nurse, who under- 
takes to make the bed, or who, on wishing 
to wash the patient, finds that the family 
can boast neither basin, nor soap, nor 
towel, nor even perhaps a kettle in which to 





heat the water, who realizes from painful 
experience the utter depths of squalor in 
which thousands of families live. And as 
for the dirt in these London tenement- 
houses, I will not attempt to describe it. 
Our big white linen aprons, which we wear 
under our long cloaks, are not fit to be 
seen after a morning’s nursing in the slums 
of Soho and Seven Dials. 

November 25th. A very busy day. First 
thing this morning there comes an urgent 
summons from the dispensary doctor to go 
at once to Mrs. Carey in Street. So 
off we rush, laden with probable necessa- 
ries — for the mission under whose aus- 
pices we work generously supply all things 
needful. Our new patient occupies a fair- 
sized, ground-floor room, looking out- 
through a small grimy window into a nar- 
row grimy street; so that a perpetual 
twilight reigns within. No furniture was 
there beyond a tailor’s board, a broken 
table bearing a few cracked cups and 
plates, an empty grate, and a narrow bed- 
stead piled with rags and coverlet of more 
than dubious tint. Here lay a woman 
with closed eyes and gasping breath, thin 
to emaciation, with the curious drawn look 
and peculiar greyness of color, which once 
seen, can never be forgotten, and which 
means but one thing —slow starvation. 
Beside her, on the solitary stool, sat a 
little girl of six, with a pathetic, piquante 
little face, and the almost painful precocity 
of the London gutter-child. From her by 
degrees we gain a few facts. 

“ Father’s out; ’e’s a tailor; ’e’s got no 
work. No, we ain’t got nothink; we was 
sold up last week. Father’s pawned the 
machine, so ’e can’t work no more. I sits 
and takes care of mummy, and gives her 
her redicine” —this last with a loving 
little glance at poor, speechless, dying 
“ mummy.” 

She seems almost at her last gasp. 
While Sister Lucy rouses our patient, and 
pours a few drops of brandy down her 
throat, I hasten to light a fire with some 
remaants of coal and wood found in a 
corner — matches we always carry with 
us — and warm some of our beef-tea in a 
very battered saucepan. Then, having 
forced a little between the unwilling lips, 
and done our best to “make” the mis- 
erable bed, we give careful instructions to 
little Molly, who is quite equal to the task, 
as to alternate sips of beef-tea and doses 
of medicine, and promise to return in a 
couple of hours with further comforts. It 
seems horrible to leave her at all, but a 
long list of patients are awaiting us. 

November 29th. Mrs. Carey is better, 
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and is wearily creeping back to life ; but 
the process will be so slow that we have 
persuaded her to be moved into the work- 
house infirmary. She told us that for 
months she had lived on dry bread and a 
little weak tea, owing to want of work; but 
I am afraid that drink on the part of the 
husband is the real cause of their poverty. 
Some kind Anglican Sisters of Mercy have 
heard of the case, and will take charge of 
little Molly, so our responsibility is at an 
end, 

In that same house there lives a former 
patient of Sister Lucy’s, so the other day 
we toiled up the narrow stairs to ste her, 
and received the warmest of welcomes. 

“ Well, now, I am glad to see you again, 
nurse!” exclaimed a tidy, bright-eyed 
woman of about twenty-eight, hastily 
brushing some imaginary dust off a couple 
of well-polished chairs before offering 
them for our use. Here, at last, amid all 
the filth and grime of the surroundings, 
was the typical British workman’s home 
as it ought to be, and, alas, as it so seldom 
is. To be sure, there was only one room, 


and everything of the plainest, but as) 


clean and bright as possible. Two small 
children were playing on the floor, and on 
the bed, side by side, as like as two pins, 
in checked frocks and white pinafores, 
lay twin girls, the pride of their mother’s 
heart, sucking away lustily at their respec- 
tive bottles. 

“ Ain’t they beauties!” exclaimed the 
fond parent, showing them off in turn. 
And yet this woman’s husband is only a 
common laborer at eighteen shillings a 
week; she pays at least four shillings a 
week in rent, and out of the rest she feeds, 
clothes, and warms her husband, herself 
and five children, in comfort and decency. 
How can she manage it? Andif she can, 
why not thousands of other women living 
now in squalor and misery? It set one 
pondering anew how far the Socialists are 
right, and how much of all the suffering 
we daily see is the result, not of bad laws 
and capitalist oppression, but of sin and 
drink and indifference. 

December 5th. The bitter weather of 
last week has given us any amount of 
work, The very next day after the snow- 
storm we had half-a-dozen cases of bron- 
chitis on our hands, and we have been 
rushing about with inhalers and steam- 
kettles ever since. The saddest cases are 


the tiny children, and only yesterday one 
of our small patients, a fat, jolly little trot 
of three, panted its little short life away. 
The first time we came, with a temperature 
at 102° and a flushed, hot little face, the 
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child was up and dressed on its mother’s 
knee in a very draughty room, not from 
any negligence on the mother’s part, but 
from sheer ignorance that bed was the 
right place under the circumstances. 
Luckily some friends only the other da 

made us an invaluable present of chil- 
dren’s flannel nightgowns, and poor little 
Bessie was soon made comfortable in one 
of them. 

It really is no use undertaking district 
nursing without a plentiful supply of 
nursing requisites. Fortunately, through 
the generosity of the friends of our mis- 
sion, we are well provided for. We go 
entirely on the lending principle for such 
things as bed-linen, blankets, inhalers, 
water-cushions, mackintosh sheets, etc., 
and find it the only practical plan. By 
keeping a careful memorandum, and dili- 
gently coilecting our goods when the 
patient is convalescent, we seldom lose 
anything. It is a great pleasure in cases 
of serious illness, to be able to keep the 
patient with a proper supply of clean bed- 
linen, and it is a luxury intensely appre- 
ciated by the recipient. One lady not 
| long ago made us a present of half-a-dozen 
| pairs of strong linen sheets, and we often 
| wish she could know what pleasure and 
|comfort her kindly gift has afforded to 
| many a poor invalid. 
| December 8th. Two more little children 
dead. It takes so terribly little to kill 
them off; they seem to have no recupera- 
tive power, and the little flames of life 
just flicker out at the smallest breath. 

December 12th. 1 had rather a pain- 
ful experience this morning, which has 
haunted me all day. I went to callon a 
poor consumptive patient and found she 
died suddenly in the night. The scene 
might have come out of one of Dickens’s 
novels, I heard eager voices from the 
open door as I climbed the steep stairs, 
and, stepping in, found the family and 
some three or four female neighbors as- 
sembled, and in the midst the poor woman 
laid out on the bed, dead and stiff and 
motionless. She was so emaciated that 
you could hardly discern the body beneath 
the sheet; there seemed to be only a head, 
with the face all altered from the day be- 
fore, thin and stern and placid. An elderly 
female, a sort of Mrs. Gamp, volunteered 
a garrulous account of the death. 

“ She’s a beautiful corpse,” she re- 
marked, gloatingly pulling down the sheet 
for me to see. See how nicely she’s laid 
out nurse! I’ve had practice at laying 
out.” 

Then she consulted me in a_profes- 
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sional sort of way. Should the corpse 
remain where it was, or did I think the 
ironing board would be a better place? 
“ The board is rather short, you see,” she 
added, “and it wouldn’t do for her head 
or her legs to hang over the end, would it 
now, nurse?” 

I said, “ No, it wouldn’t,” and tried to 
make appropriate responses, but the stuffy 
room, the complacent neighbors, and the 
silent, rigid corpse lying before me, to- 
gether with the utter absence of any sense 


ot the solemnity of death, filled me with | 


a sickening feeling of disgust. It was 
simply horrible. All I could do was to 
impress on them to have the funeral soon 
(they are certain to keep the corpse*a 
a and beg the Mrs. Gamp to use her 


influence with the daughter (who was out) | 


on that point. 

“ Certainly, nurse, I am quite of your 
mind,” answered the Gamp, drawing her- 
self up and putting herself on a pleasing 
equality of manner with me, whom she 
mistook for a professional nurse. A 
sense of the grim humor of it all burst 
over me, and | hurried away, feeling that 
I should begin to laugh nervously if 1 re- 
mained. But, as I have said, the scene 
has haunted me all day. 

December 14th. The O’Connor house- 
hold is very characteristically Irish. Mrs. 
O’Connor is a big, middle-aged, brown- 
eyed woman with an infectious smile — 
altogether a most accomplished old beg- 
gar. She is a widow with six children, 
three of whom, however, are in work ; yet 
they live in the most abject poverty, in 
two tiny rooms, almost devoid of furniture, 
and containing one single bedstead. And 
the “rint,” as Mrs. O’Connor took care 
to impress upon us, is terribly in arrears. 
Our patient, Patrick, the eldest son, is a 
fine, steady, good boy of eighteen, who 
brings home every penny of his wages to 
his mother, but has just injured his knee, 
which will keep him out of work for some 
weeks. We provided him yesterday with 
blanket, nightshirt, bandages, etc., for 
which Mrs, O’Connor effusively called 
down the blessings of God Almighty on 
our heads, but a pillow-slip which we left 


by mistake (there was no pillow to the | 


bedstead !) had been pawned by her be- 
fore I could call for it this morning. 
She is quite incorrigible. Patrick, in 
spite of the school board, cannot read a 
word, much less write, and has been at 
work since he was nine years old. Sohe 
finds it very dreary, tied to his bed. This 
morning when I went up he was all alone, 
and had nothing todo. I hunted up his 
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pipe and an ounce of tobacco, which I 
gave him, and produced a match from my 
basket. 

“ Thank you, sister,” he said, “ you’re 
quite a mother to me,” with such a bright, 
grateful smile that it amply repaid one for 
all one’s trouble. 

December 23rd. The unbounded faith 
of these poor people in “the nurse” is 
very pathetic,and very much beyond what 
we deserve. Doctors they take as a mat- 
ter of course, but there are comparatively 
so few district nurses, that we are re- 
garded in Soho as something quite spe- 
cial and out of the way. Half the little 
children playing in the gutter seem to 
know us by sight, and as we pass down 
our usual courts and alleys, we are greeted 
by a small chorus of “ There’s nurse! 
Good-morning, sister! Do come and see 
mother, sister!” etc., etc. To-day, while 
calling on a poor consumptive woman 
aged twenty-three, and mother to five little 
children all under six years of age, the 
husband, a house-painter, consulted me 
about his heart, which is weak. I sug- 
gested the parish doctor as a more suita- 
ble adviser. 

“ Oh, I know what the doctor says,” an- 
swered the man; “but I should feel so 
much more comfortable-like, sister, if you 
would tell me what you think about it.” 
And he looked quite incredulous when I 
assured him that prescribing treatment 
was quite beyond a nurse’s functions. 

December 28th. “ Any one can see you 
have made beds all your life, sister,” said 
a nice, appreciative old woman to me this 
morning, as she glanced approvingly at 
the smooth, clean display of sheet and 
blanket before her; and although facts 
hardly warranted the remark, I felt quite 
proud of the compliment conveyed. An- 
other patient of ours, equally grateful, but 
not quite so felicitous in her language, 
remarked patronizingly to us the other 
day, “that she did like to see young 
women making themselves useful,” anc 
wished her own pretty, helpless daughter 
would “turn her hand to that sort of 
thing.” Though of a distinctly superior 
class to the vast majority of our patients 
(and hence the patronage), she was su- 
premely unconscious that two years’ hospi- 
tal training are absolutely essential to fit a 
nurse for district work. 

Fanuary 3rd. The new year has 
brought us no diminution of work. We 
are both of us absorbed just now in saving 
the life of a little boy of four, desperately 
ill with inflammation of the lungs; and 
several times a day we toil up the steep 
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stairs of one of those huge blocks of so- 
called model dwellings, where hundreds of 
families are herded together, and where 
the courts are so deep and narrow that not 
a ray of sun can ever penetrate, in which 
he lives with his father and mother and a 
little baby brother. They have a two- 
roomed dwelling, but here too the broker 
has been at work, and almost the only 
piece of furniture left is the bedstead in 
the tiny inner room where poor little 
Charlie lies, half unconscious and _ half 
delirious, throwing himself ceaselessly 
from side to side, and gasping out his 
little baby language in a broken whisper. 
His mother, who nurses him devotedly, is 
such a nice, respectable woman, quite 
young still, and far above her actual sur- 
roundings ; but the father has been long 
out of work, is now a billiard-marker, and 
I fancy is not so steady as he should be, 
and hence their present misery. Yester- 
day afternoon Charlie’s temperature was 
104°, and he was so prostrate that we 
feared he could hardly live through the 
night; so, though we do not as a rule 
undertake night work, I promised to re- 
lieve the poor mother during the first 
hours, until her husband came home at 
one in the morning from his club. At 
eight o’clock last evening I took posses- 
sion of the little sick-room, persuading the 
mother to take what rest she could on two 
chairs in the kitchen. Poor little Charlie 
was worse ; he was quite unconscious, in 
high fever, and was never still for a mo- 
ment, plucking at the sheet before him in 
the absent way which is such a bad symp- 
tom. All one could do was to keep him 
as quiet and covered as possible, and 
every ten minutes induce him to swallow 
a teaspoonful of milk or port wine. Then 
there was the steam-kettle to keep on the 
boil, which is by no means an easy task 
when the kettle is large, and the grate 
extremely small and devoid. of a hob; and 
finally, to add to my responsibilities, the 
younger child, who for lack of any other 
place had been put to sleep at the foot of 
Charlie’s bed, would wake up from time 
to time and join his lusty crying to his 
brother’s plaintive moans. 

It was a very solemn time waiting, so to 
speak, for death, during those long night 
hours, the hush of the sick-room only 
broken by the shouts from the street 
below. Perhaps there is nothing in the 
world so pathetic, as the struggle of a little 
child for life. But death was merciful last 


night, and in the early hours after mid- 
night I had the intense relief of seeing 
my little patient grow calmer and less 





feverish, and of knowing that for that 
night at least the worst danger was passed. 
So the father being then at home, I made 
my way down into the now Geserted 
streets, and with a sense of security in my 
nurse’s dress, almost enjoyed the solitary 
walk in the chill night air, until a pass- 
ing hansom conveyed me home. To-day 
Charlie is really a tiny bit better, and we 
all begin to be hopeful. : 

Fanuary oth, Charlie’s life is saved, 
we hope ; but his recovery will be so slow 
that we have persuaded his parents to let 
him go to the Children’s Hospital, where 
he will have every possible care. He has 
grown very fond of his nurses, and a faint, 
fleeting smile comes over his white face 
when we appear, and he says in a little 
baby whisper, “ 1 wants my nurse to wash 
my hands,” and holds out his hot little 
fingers. So this morning he was rolled up 


|in blankets, and I carried him down-stairs, 


and his mother and | took him in a cab to 
Great Ormond Street. One of the doc- 
tors being a friend of mine, we were 
spared that terrible dreary wait in the out- 
patient department, and within half an 
hour of our arrival I had the pleasure of 
seeing my poor little patient safely tucked 
up in a clean bed in a big, airy ward, with 
a kind ward-sister in charge and the active 
nurses flitting about. And there I feel I 
can leave him with all confidence. 
Fanuary 13th. To-day, for the first time 
in my nursing experience, 1 came across 
a woman who took a keen interest in pol- 
itics. Noticing a portrait of William 
O’Brien over the mantelpiece and a copy 
of Fustice on the table, 1 remarked that I 
was sure her husband was a Radical. 
“Oh, we are more than Radicals, we 
are Socialists !”” was the prompt response, 
and, delighted at finding an interested lis- 
tener, she poured out all her Socialist 
views all the time I was making the bed, 
quite forgetting meanwhile her own aches 
and pains. She was a particularly favor- 
able specimen of the self-educated woman, 
intelligent and selfereliant, and wonderfully 
well-read in her own subjects. Fortunately 
their Socialism has not affected the reli- 
gious beliefs of either husband or wife, 
and they are both professing members of 
the Wesleyan denomination. Curiously 
enough, the man acts as porter to one of the 
Pall Mall clubs, and, anxious for the sake 
of a growing family of little children not 
to quarrel with his bread and butter, he is 
obliged to refrain from any active political 
work, which would inevitably result in his 
losing his situation, Let me add (for the 
benefit of those who believe that women, 
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and above all working-women, should ab- 
stain from meddling in politics) that this 
Socialist home, though poor, was one of 
the cleanest and tidiest that we have yet 
been into, while the little bookshelf of 
much-treasured volumes in one corner, 
brought a whiff of intellectual life into 
the humble surroundings. 

Fanuary 30th. My three months’ nurs- 
ing has come, alas, to a close, and cir- 
cumstances will not allow of my going on 
with the work. There are several causes 
which have made the time particularly in- 
teresting and valuable to me (and which 
I think would hold good for any one who 
wishes to undertake work of a similar na- 
ture). 

Firstly, that nursing brings you into 
more intimate relations with the very poor 
than any other work ; the ordinary barriers 
of restraint are quickly broken down, and 
you thus realize the lives of the poor in 
their actuality. 

Secondly, you bring to them exactly 
what they need most at the time — excep- 
tional help to meet exceptional distress. 
You are thus tormented neither by qualms 
of conscience as to the efficacy of your 
work, nor by fears of ultimate pauperiza- 
tion, as is the case with the vast majority 
of philanthropic enterprises, 

Thirdly, you distinctly teach the poor 
to help themselves. We almost invariably 
found the relations of our patients most 
anxious to learn how to take care of their 
sick ; and although on our first visit we 
were sometimes shocked at the total want 
of care bestowed, we always found a very 
marked improvement under our tuition, 
and we realized that it was not indifference 
on the part of the people, but sheer, help- 
less ignorance. Inthe more chronic cases 
we invariably made a point of teaching the 
patient how to attend to her own require- 
ments, and then we would call in once or 
twice a week, to see that our instructions 
were being carried out, and to keep the 
sufferer supplied with any necessary lint 
or ointment. 

Finally, I feel very strongly that district 
nursing, though very fatiguing, and neces- 
sarily somewhat rough and ready in its 
methods, is distinctly work that ladies, 
possessed of the requisite hospital train- 
ing, might take up much more than they 
have dong hitherto. It is intensely inter- 
esting; it offers endless opportunities for 
doing practical good, and there is no doubt 
that it is immensely appreciated by the 
poor. The work can best be done in con- 
nection with some mission or church 
centre, and under the guidance, more or 
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less, of the parish and dispensary doctors. 
Is it too much to hope, that some day, we 
shall have a trained lady district nurse in 
every parish, in the place of the antiquated 
and ignorant Mrs, Gamp, who is at present, 
as a rule, the only resource of the sick 
poor outside the hospital walls? 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
TURNERIAN LANDSCAPE—AN ARRESTED 
ART, 


Mr. RUSKIN has done many great 
things. More than any other man, he 
gave impulse, direction, and moral value 
to the art revival of his younger days, and 
his share in the influences which have 
made the fine arts what they are among 
us now, remains one of the noblest and 
most enduring kind. And yet, although 
he has assuredly quickened our percep- 
tion and love of landscape beauty —al- 
though he has made all the world admit the 
genius of one supremely great landscape- 
painter, it cannot be said that he has made 
modern painters see nature as that great 
artist did, or follow where he led. Shake- 
speare, Verulam, Turner — by the last of 
this mighty triad Mr. Ruskin declared 
that the aspect of nature — her brightness, 
mystery, and infinite abundance — had for 
the first time been revealed to us. Surely 
we might have looked for some great 
quickening of landscape art, and at least 
have been confident that the recognition 
of its poetical and spiritual power would 
not be forgotten, whatever strength might 
be spent in ardent study of the letter of 
its law. No such quickening did follow. 
Whatever impulse was given was merged 
in the general pre-Raphaelite one; what- 
ever success was gained bore little or no 
affinity with the special quality of Turner’s 
work, The progress of landscape art as 
he understood it has, in fact, been arrested 
since his death. It would almost seem as 
if it had been felt by his successors that 
those shining fields of light of his had 
never been really won, or that they were 
but dreams, and that the solid earth never 
dissolved, under any magic of light and 
air, into the “unsubstantial fairy place ” 
which he said it very often did. 

Now a spirit of verification, due to a 
shade of doubt whether the genius of a 
great composer had not yielded itself too 
unreservedly to its own impulses, and so 
only just escaped extravagance, would 
have had much to say for itself, but we 
have little reason to believe that any such 
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spirit animated Turner’s immediate suc- 
cessors. They admired, but they did not 
study him, or believe in, or try to discover 
his principles of work. They did not seek 
for light or allow nature’s resplendent 
colors to dazzle and perplex them. Time 
went on, and it became apparent that 
landscape art as Turner, and a band of 
less distinguished artists both in oil and 
watercolor of his date, understood it, had 
somehow lost its power over us, and that 
that which holds our affections now, how- 
ever powerful, brilliant, or accurate, is 
different both in form and spirit. 

Landscape-painting, however, is a name 
given to a large range of many kinds of 
work ; and it may be well, before proceed- 
ing further, for me to say what kind I take 
to represent the central idea or principle 
of it, as distinguished from kinds in which, 
on the one hand, it is almost merged into 
the higher interest of figure-painting, and 
on the other, only just serves to animate 
what we may perhaps call the “ still-life ” 
of picturesque nature. 

Not that it matters much how we clas- 
sify our pictures. One class will always 
gradate itself into another, and the rough 
division, according to the kind of objects 
which come foremost or occupy most space 
on the canvas, serves all practical pur- 
poses. Nor is it easy to do much more 
than this. Turner did not distinguish 
himself, as regards power of logical di- 
vision, in the classification of his “ Liber ” 
subjects. Certainly man and his works 
enter largely into pictures which we never 
think of calling anything but landscapes. 
In fact, nature without human interest is 
apt to be dull, and grand scenes of lifeless 
solitude are well known to be trying to any 
artist’s power of picture-making. The 
enchantment of 


Airy tongues which syllable men’s names 
By sands and shores and desert wildernesses, 


the wonderful sense of wizardry in perfect 
loneliness which these lines convey is 
beyond the range of the greatest painter 
of landscape desolation. And yet such 
desolation is, and doubtless always will 
be, painted as well as scenes in which 
human interest would seem to overpower 
every other. One quality, however, we 
feel, by a very little thought, to be essen- 
tial to all forms of what we call landscape- 
painting in its highest sense —namely, a 
certain strong sympathy with natural 
forces and phenomena, those of light and 
atmosphere especially, which insists on 
having its own expression at any cost, as 
against all other elements of the picture. 
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Figures, perhaps masses and crowds of 
them, man’s handiwork, and things belong- 
ing to man, boats, buildings, cattle, and 
the like, may almost fill up the picture, 
but they will be seen to form, as land- 
scape materials, parts of a scheme which 
shows them all embraced in the mighty 
whole of nature, and all dependent on 
great natural forces, helped by them, over- 
come by them, rejoicing in them, or strug- 
gling with them, but never escaping from 
them. The drama of nature as a whole, 
including man, is surely wide and varied 
enough, and the scheme I speak of will 
have formed itself in the artist’s mind ac- 
cording to the measure of his sympathies ; 
but he will be no Jandscape-painter in the 
central meaning of the word if it is not the 
life and power, calm, beautiful, or terrible, 
of nature which he makes really para- 
mount in his work, and the strong affec- 
tion which can do this will give its own 
life to the likeness of wildest glen or 
dreariest shore. 

A landscape picture, most properly so 
called, is a representation of some passage 
of nature which makes us feel that the 
painter has used all means at his command 
to give form and shape to the feeling of 
beauty, or some other quality which that 
passage of nature has excited in him. 
Human interest may have contributed 
much or little to the power and character 
of that impression. The artist’s shaping 
faculty will have accepted, arranged, or 
rejected, for the most and best part by 
feeling alone, and though there are cases 
in which the dividing-line between pic- 
tures which may be called landscapes and 
others which will be described and classed 
together as idyllic pictures, is almost lost, 
the hold which large, all-embracing sym- 
pathy with nature has kept in his mind, 
as expressed in the design or composition 
of his picture, will show, if we care for 
the distinction, to which class the picture 
belongs. 

A good picture is a good picture in 
whatever class we place it, but the dis- 
tinction is not without interest and im- 
portance for all that. Good landscapes, 
in the sense Turner, Cox, or Linnell gave 
the word, are few; very good ones, in- 
deed, in other senses, are happily not rare, 
However much I rejoice in the latter, I 
regret the former fact, and certainly be- 
lieve that the confusion between the land- 
scape properly so called and what I 
venture to call the idyllic landscape is 
mistaken and injurious — injurious were it 
only for this: that it makes us lose sight 
of or feel comparatively small interest in 
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the development and progress of the art 
first named. Other varieties of landscape 
exist, from the honest and most honorable 
study of a “bit” of nature, to the tran- 
script, done with an ability which excites 
our admiration and demands our gratitude, 
of one of her grandest scenes ; but it is 
with pictures of the idyllic class and their 
allies that I wish todeal now. I maintain 
that, however important both in scale and 
in meaning, and however perfect in paint- 
ing, the landscape portion of such pic- 
tures may be, that landscape portion is not 
felt, designed, and painted as it would 
have been if it had been brought into ex- 
istence on canvas for the landscape’s own 
sake ; that the very ease with which in the 
hands of a great figure-painter, trained in 
all arts of design, the beauty and the po- 
etical charm of landscape can be made to 
play up to the effect of some little passage 
of all-absorbing human life, is apt to make 
that master slow to believe in the differ- 
ence between such a work and one in 
which perhaps “only simple nature’s 
breathing life,” or perhaps her fury, is 
supreme in the painter’s mind, and his 
fellow-creatures are either “ weak things 
and slight,” or absent altogether. The 
difference, however subtle it may some- 
times appear, is real, and calls for the use 
of different faculties on the part both of 
the artist and the public. I will venture 
to use a large and fine picture by the late 
Frederick Walker to illustrate my mean- 
ing. I yield to none in admiration of his 
genius, but I do not consider his picture 
of “ Ploughing”’ a landscape, because it 
has not been composed and does not hold 
together as one. The bank of cloud be- 
hind the hill has no organic connection 
with the rest of the picture. Clearly it 
was not designed so that its special char- 
acter, its contours, sweeping lines, and 
rich color should be enforced by contrast 
or sympathy with every other line and 
color within the frame. The landscape is 
a mere amplification of the ground which 
a picture of ploughing required; it is 
not knit up artistically with either sky or 
figures. Earth and sky were necessary 
to the story, so the effect, and that a poet- 
ical one, of gorgeous bank of cloud and 
thickly wooded hill is given; but only by 
their fair, straightforward presentment in 
form and color. They are admirable, but 
the artist has not dwelt lovingly upon them 
in comparison with the ploughman and 
his team. There the full power of his 
genius is recognizable at once, in its work 
of recasting, shaping, selecting, so that 
every touch is instinct with his affection 
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and the life and grace of imaginative 
truth. 

Now the figures in Turner’s “ Frosty 
Morning ” are, I think, as large relativery 
to the whole picture as those in Walker’s 
“ Ploughing ;” but the “ Frosty Morning ” 
is a true landscape. Itstitle tells us what 
the painter enjoyed and intended us to 
enjoy. His figures form part of a scheme 
which in color unites them, cart, horses, 
and all, with the morning light, and in rorm 
with the leafless trees; with the line of 
distance — itself cunningly linked to the 
hedgerow and cart by spaces and depres- 
sions — and with the lines of hoar-frost on 
the ground. It will be seen at once that 
this is done at the cost of perfect and 
elaborate likeness of figures and horses. 
They tell their story, we are content with 
them exactly where they are, but they 
would strike us as dolls and toy horses if 
every touch of them did not fit into the 
landscape design. Indeed, the shapes to 
which the stress of composition made 
Turner reduce the human form as well as 
that of many a less noble animal are often 
ridiculous if we choose to look at them 
apart from the rest of the picture ; but that 
is just what we do not choose ; and if we 
did, and possessed any true landscape 
feeling, we should only feel with Mr. Rus- 
kin that we should be sorry to see them 
better. 

I do not say that there is not, in land- 
scape, room for the use of any amount of 
knowledge of the human form, and for the 
most consummate skill in suggesting that 
knowledge so that it shall be in perfect 
consonance with the landscape; but I do 
say that the instinct of a landscape-painter 
would never allow him to use it so as to 
draw away the eye from the delight of 
landscape forms, colors, and tones, and 
so to separate the figures in the least from 
them. On the other hand, a figure-painter 
may —and if he is a great one almost 
certainly will — possess a keen perception 
of landscape beauty; but his sympathy 
with human action and his reverence for 
the beauty which we feel to be nearest to 
the divine, will be too strong to admit of 
his sacrificing a hair’s breadth of truth in 
face or limb. No truth can be wilfully 
foregone in that partof his story. His fig- 
ures, therefore, cannot but be principals 
always. Even if they are set in an acre of 
landscape background, and that magnifi- 
cently painted, the conditions of their real- 
ization, such as their nearness to the 
spectator and their claim to have the full 
scale of color and light pretty well all used 
up on themselves, are incompatible with 
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any corresponding power being left for the 
landscape. The two stories cannot, in 
fact, be equally wrought out together. 
The landscape itself, it will be seen fur- 
ther on, can seldom get its own story told 
in the limited scale atourcommand. The 
figures, in fact, must be an incident in the 
landscape and painted as such, or the 
landscape must be used as a background, 
on whatever scale, of the figures. °¢ 

It may be admitted, however, that a 
great master often distributes his genius 
and his sympathy in a picture so impar- 
tially that this imperative classification 
does not seem to hold good. It will do so, 
I think, if we care to analyze the picture, 
and mentally compare it with one by a 
master of equal rank, dealing with similar 
materials, but distributing them differ- 
ently. Even the great painter of the most 
poetical and spirit-stirring form of our 
national life, while painting sea and the 
toilers of the sea to perfection, and rival- 
ling Turner and distancing all others in 
the presentment of whatever natural set- 
ting his poem requires, does not often care 
to give us what Turner did always care to 
give — the harmonized fulness, from near- 
est rock to furthest gleam on dim, western 
waves, of atmospheric effect. That effect 
would involve, to say the least, an ap- 
proach to Turnerian indefiniteness of 
foreground — and the foreground (or fore- 
water) holds the key of Mr. Hook’s story, 
and is not to be tampered with. Again, it 
occurs to me at present to be in love with 
the procession of pretty, patient, dappled 
cows which, morning and evening as they 
go to or return from their pastures, occupy 
the long, up-hill street of a Border town 
with an old castle at the top of it. What 
landscape-man would not wish for such 
command over everything appertaining to 
the complete representation of these ani- 
mals as Mr. Davis possesses and uses so 
well? But Mr. Davis himself, if he saw 
them treading their way leisurely upwards, 
stopping each, with unfailing accuracy, at 
her own owner’s door (doors which tell of 
old Border ways and raids), and saw also 
the castle-keep all tawny gold in the blaze 
of sunset, would have to choose between 
the complete representation of animal or 
of sunset beauty. 

Turner’s cows are useful or beautiful 
chietly as recipients of sunshine or types 
of repose. Their anatomy is of the rudest, 
their modelling of the least elaborate sort. 
They are but imperfect parts of a perfect 
whole. No landscape, however simple in 


subject, quiet in tone, and uneventful in 
effect, admits, so to speak, of all-round 
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realization; but a _ poetical - landscape 
painter is bound to deal with every truth 
which suits his imaginative purpose, and 
the moment that light and color and that 
quality of perfect relation between them 
which we call “ tone ” have become essen- 
tial to that purpose, then the interdepen- 
dence of every part in relation with the 
whole, and the delicate portioning out, 
conscious or unconscious, of the most 
subtle means of effect, become vital to 
him. Now we are all familiar with what 
is called *“* power of composition,” and, to 
speak plainly, are accustomed nowadays 
to look down on it a little ; but it is this 
power, when it is the outcome of great 
intellectual force and intense feeling, 
which is the landscape-painter’s special 
gift. The nature of the facts he has to deal 
with and his love for them will lead him 
to cultivate it to the utmost. His truths 
are always relative —they live only in the 
constant oppositions, balancings, and in- 
terchanges of subtle influences of lines 
and colors. Great figure-painters have 
lived who have shown their command of 
all artistic gifts, but it is equally true that 
there are great figure-paintings in which 
the graces of composition have been but 
lightly esteemed, and intensity of dramatic 
insight and marvellous technical skill 
make us quite content to do without them. 
The color of a saint’s robe, or of a fish- 
wife’s petticoat, in a. figure-painting may 
be more agreeable to the sense if it is of 
this tone than of that, but the likeness of 
stuff of some sort is equally obtainable 
either way. In landscape things are 
otherwise. The true look of a bewitch- 
ing piece of sunlit distance cannot be 
given at all unless the instinct of the artist 
has worked into his scheme of color in 
some other part of his picture the very 
touch of color with its own relative truth 
which can make that distance look both 
intense and delicate with ethereal light. 
But what the subject bids him seek in 
this way becomes the strongest delight of 
the landscape-painter. Colors, textures, 
masses, shadows, sparkles of light are the 
notes of his music; the harmonic faculty 
becomes supreme, for it is only by its ac- 
tion that the range of truths which poet- 
ical feeling demands is really capable of 
being used at all. 

Now the landscapists of the last gen- 
eration, from Turner down to the humblest 
drawing-master, took this view of their art, 
and studied nature in accordance with it. 
They liked fine bursts of atmospheric 
effect, and grand views with associations 
of romantic interest, on which to exercise 
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their powers of picturesque arrangement 
and inventive design. In many cases, it 
may be confessed, they made a little 
knowledge go a long way. They trusted 
to skill in grouping their incidents and 
ordering their lines and masses, and knew 
—at least Turner did— how to cheat or 
rest the eye by artistic ‘nothings ” and 
vague spaces, which satisfied without de- 
taining attention. There came a day, 
however, not very long ago, when it was 
discovered that nothing but genius could 
make the arts and artifices of “ composi- 
tion” endurable. Turner, Cox, and sev- 
eral others were left unshaken on their 
thrones, but there was a strong disposition 
for a time to assign the highest of these 
thrones to Cox in right of his greater sim- 
plicity of composition, and charges of 
unreality and hollowness were taken as 
proved against the works of not a few 
artists who had once shared public favor 
with the really great composers of their 
time. 

And now it is a question whether that 
mode of regarding and studying nature is 
not in danger of passing away from us 
altogether. What with photography and 
realism — what with great figure-painters 
putting their whole strength, and their 
figures, too, into landscape —and great 
landscape-painters bent on either scientific 
exactness or realistic power, and young 
ones in love with the needlessly wilful 
imperfection of the impressionist blur — 
that old-fashioned way of landscape has 
a bad time of it in the studio, however 
much it may be honored in the auction- 
room. It will, however, surely survive, 
and return with increased power, but with 
harder conditions for the artist. The work 
to be done to make it live once more as 
an adequate expression of nature-worship 
—and it lived as such no long time ago — 
is immense. Any artist, to whom it was 
given to approach the fulfilment of that 
task, would be bound to acquire and use 
an amount of knowledge far greater than 
what was sufficient for most of his fore- 
runners. He would certainly be bound to 
verify Turner’s knowledge before daring 
to use any of the various systems, schemes, 
or artifices which that mighty master had 
invented for his expression of it. Nor 
would any landscape-painter of the past, 
not even Turner himself, stand to him in 
the relation in which Claude stood to 
Turner. There has plainly been too great 
a break in studio traditions. There is no 
longer an ideal type of subject and com- 
position within the lines of which direct 
rivalry or imitation can spend itself. We 
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are really further removed, as regards any 
such ideal, from Turner than he was from 
Claude. The aspirant of to-day will find, 
however gratefully and reverently he 
studies the ways and works of famous 
men who loved nature before him, that 
his love is different from theirs, and must 
be told in his own way. 

Let us look at the difference more 
closely. We suppose him to be an im- 
aginative painter —z¢., one to whom the 
shifting scenes of nature are what the facts 
of human life are to the poet or dramatist. 
The literal truths in both cases stand in 
the same relation to the poetical creation, 
although, no doubt, it is less easy to see 
how the downright likeness of anything 
in paint can be called a work or a flight 
of imagination, than to recognize the im- 
aginative quality of a character given to 
the life by words. But the imagination of 
an artist of any kind is a more greedy fac- 
ulty than we are apttosuppose. It keeps 
its subordinate faculties, when itis strong 
itself, well at work in search of materials 
for its own spinning. Its seeming capri- 
ciousness is not inconsistent with the 
keenest desire to get all the knowledge it 
can about whatever it is pleased to fasten 
upon. Shakespeare’s imagination, we all 
know, used up a marvellous quantity of 
knowledge in respect of legal terms and 
technical subtleties, which critics have 
gone so far as to attribute to the possible 
training of some country lawyer’s office. 
Now, in our art of poetical, I might almost 
say dramatic, landscape-painting, so far 
as the stir and passion of nature are con- 
cerned, is there any set, group, or kind of 
natural aspects, from the wavering reeds 
of the stream to the splendors of storm 
and sunset, in which any young artist, en- 
dowed with a really strong, and therefore 
imaginative, landscape-painting instinct, 
and not untouched perhaps by the enthu- 
siasm of natural science, would not feel 
that we were far indeed from having as 
yet used the full resources of nature’s 
representable truths to set forth her inim- 
itable beauty? Nor would that feeling 
conflict in the least with due veneration 
for artists who had used to noble purpose 
whatever knowledge they had been able to 
win. Men like Cox and Constable worked 
hard and well, but, if the phrase may be 
allowed, it was but a rough and ready like- 
ness of nature which they set themselves 
to win. It was only by Turner that refined 
and studied expression of all subordinate 
parts, in fit measure of subordination, 
was sought for throughout the picture as 
vitally contributing to the impression of 
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the whole. But our admiration will not 
alter the fact that Turner never painted a 
green tree and Cox never drew one of any 
kind. 

In truth, to speak plainly, hardly any 
landscape-painter has been educated as 
such, or trained in the practice of his art 
and the acquisition of his subject-matter, 
from as early a beginning and with as 
close and persistent study of models as 
most figure-painters have been. They 
have generally struggled into their busi- 
ness as they best could. Turner’s training 
was exceptionally fortunate. He had a 
figure-painter’s training — perhaps the 
very best he could have had up to a certain 
point; he had had an architect’s before 
that, and he was at his own proper work, 
with fully disciplined powers, in Yorkshire 
dales, when he was but twenty-two years 
old. Linnell painted portraits until late 
in his career. David Cox is said in his 
youth to have worked at a forge, or some 
craft which was more favorable to strength 
than to delicacy of hand, and, later on, at 
scene-painting, which was not especially 
favorable to delicacy of form or color. 
Genius profits by its imperfections as well 
as triumphs over them, and we cannot 
imagine a wish that so grand a master of 
breadth and tone should have been one 
whit other than he was; but I can well 
recollect a certain fine summer’s day, bya 
silver-bright stream, when he told me (it 
was in his later years of course) how glad 
he would have been to possess the fineness 
of hand which would have made it worth 
his while to try to deal with the exquisite 
jewellery of the lichenéd boulders and the 
dance of the ripples among them. 

Of course, our Admirable Crichton of 
landscape must be equipped at all points 
and endure to more purpose than that 
short-lived hero of the schools. Outdoor 
study of any worth is a weariness of the 
flesh and a trial of the spirit beyond a 
point which is very soon reached by most 
students. {Of course, too, the special 
landscape-drawing instinct must be there. 
I have often noticed how signs of great 
ability shown in sketching any indoor 
thing waned or disappeared altogether out 
of doors. 
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is this the case if a picture in the highest 
sense is aimed at. The materials, the 
simple natural facts, if the artist wishes to 
build up his effect from them in obedience 
to his feeling instead of letting them “sort 
themselves ” in haphazard suggestion or 
prosaic enumeration, require a most va- 
ried, difficult, and ingenious amount of 
collecting. They cannot be brought into 
the studio. They cannot be set in a par- 
ticular light, but must be caught when 
they so choose to set themselves. They 
must be waited for by —instead of, like 
other models, waiting upon — the artist. 
Practically an hour or two a day, for a 
week or two in the year, is as much as 
they will favor him with, The next 
chance of getting them “to stand” must 
be waited for until next year. This is 
literally true as regards the worshipper of 
the sun. What training can be too good 
for the student who lays himself out for a 
lifetime of dependence on such Protean 
things!—such mere glimpses of swift 
Oreads sporting visibly!—such mere 
foam-globes on the river of nature’s 
abounding and unresting life? Given 
days of halcyon calm, the “ pereunt et im- 
putantur ” of the old All Souls dial is writ 
large on every grandly shadowed moun- 
tain side and forest glade. A sketch! a 
blot! an impression! what an amount of 
knowledge, far over and above the little 
which a record of that kind can be made 
to carry, is required before the artist can 
play with his facts, group, modulate, ac- 
centuate them at his will, with a calm, 
artistic conscience and unclouded memory, 
so as to come at last to make the shows of 
things suit the desires of his mind! And 
yet no truly imaginative landscape-paint- 
ing can be done on conditions other than 
these ! 

I have spoken of representable, not imi- 
table, truths. Truths of the latter kind 
are few indeed in landscape, -and even 
fairly representable ones do not fill up its 
whole range. It differs from other forms 
of art in this respect chiefly, that its high- 
est efforts deal with natural appearances, 
which, in their full unison, are capable of 
suggestion only. Even if we put the sun 
itself and its reflected image out of the 


form and color in the most uneventful con- | question, the illuminated landscape cannot 


ditions of light and atmosphere admits of | 
much patient strength being spent on it; | 


have its two most important sets of truths 
—namely, its color and its light —re- 


a really successful one of nature in sun-| ported of truly, each in its own artistic 
light involves the exercise of all the|scale, in one and the same picture. In- 
virtues of the stoic ideal, and that by a/sistence on one set or the other, compro- 
student with a temperament such as we | 
often read of in Shelleyan biographies as 
one of quivering sensibility. 


Still more 
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equivalent sensation, trick of some sort, if 
the plain word be preferred, is a pleasant 
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compulsion from which no _ landscape- 
painter can escape. Artists are apt to 
deny this fact, while they are unwittingly 
using every day some old-world compro- 
mise by which it is eluded; or they see, 
study, and care for nature herself only as 
a magazine of conventional subjects ; or 
they limit themselves, not unwisely, to 
those effects —and they are among the 
grandest —in which nature is merciful, 
such as grey days, wet weather, last rays 
of sunset; and, above all, they eschew 
that crux of colors which is the bravery 
of summer woods. That color they re- 
fused to see so long that they almost came 
to regard it as non-existent. The few who 
in these latter days have sought to make 
harmony with our poor, earthy colors out 
of the transcendent brilliance of sunlit 
summer-green foliage have, perhaps, had 
moments when they thought Sir George 
Beaumont wise in his generation for refus- 
ing to see any such thing as green in na- 
ture. We are not told that his views were 
altered by the Cremona fiddle which Con- 
stable placed on the verdant lawn at 
Coleorton. If the “sky is blue fire,” what 
shall we say of the color of thin-veined, 
translucent green leaves, relieved upon 
masses of darker leaves, all aglow with 
deep, lustrous color also? “Leave the 
brightest leaves pure white if you like, or 
translate them into pure yellow,” says the 
greatest of chiaroscurists by his practice, 
“but do not be guilty of the far greater 
falsity of black and brown in those darker 
leaves.” Gainsborough’s toy, with its 
landscapes painted on the sides of a glass 
box and a lamp inside, showed that he at 
least felt the difficulty of landscape light 
and color. It is one which we have some- 
what forgotten now. Perhaps our impres- 
sionist friends are aware of it, and are 
feeling their way to deal with it in a rough 
fashion of their own. 

And it is surely time that some new 
ways and means and some new kindling 
of the true spirit of landscape, which shall 
use old means, with the difference of in- 
creased knowledge of nature as well as of 
means, should arise among us. The art 
has been somewhat hardly used. The 
very essence of it has been ignored. Its 
value has been slighted. The reasons of 
its temporary decline or arrestment have 
been unperceived. Thirst for new knowl- 
edge, a disposition to test all convention- 
alities, and a feeling of overshadowing 
difficulty in the face of the new knowledge, 
have been some of the not ignoble causes 
of its present state on the artist’s side. 
As for the public, they have been, perhaps, 
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a trifle too fond of photography and not 
sufficiently on their guard against its influ- 
ence in pictures, and, above all, artists and 
public alike have been charmed with 
admirable work, which was good landscape 
undoubtedly, but not altogether of the 
kind which appealed to the sense of imag- 
inative composition as I have endeavored 
to describe it. I hope to be forgiven, 
certainly, by my brethren in art if I have 
tried to indicate what I take to be a still 
higher kind, and to note some of the cir- 
cumstances which I think have checked 
its course since the time of Turner, Cox, 
Linnell, and others, in whose hands it 
attained what, I think, still remains its 
highest form. 
ALFRED WILLIAM HUNT. 
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AT the time of the disaster in 1883, 
Casamicciola fancied that it was in peril 
of anything rather than an earthquake. 
The peasants of Ischia troubled them- 
selves but little about the history of the 
past, or they might have known that, spite 
of its surface-beauty and fertility, theirs 
was an island with a bitter bad record 
against nature. And the more cultured 
visitors, who flocked to its shores for the 
baths and the summer breezes, had but to 
recur to their Virgils to learn afresh that 
beneath their hotels lay the giant Ty- 
phoeus, who ever and anon writhed in his 
agony and shook all the land. The peas- 
ant, however, had his daily cares and 
pleasures to absorb him; and the visitors 
were concerned with their health, and not 
the legends of a poet. 

Besides, had not all Ischia, only the 
other year, received an assured guarantee 
against considerable earthquakes for an 
indefinite time to come? 

In 1881, Typhceus had rolled in his 
grave, and filled the island with terror. 
The panic was such that the mayor of 
Casamicciola wrote to the learned Pro- 
fessor Rossi, of Rome, seismologist and 
much else, asking for authoritative conso- 
lation. The professor hastened to reply. 
Experience and records of the past ena- 
bled him to ease their minds completely. 
First of all, inasmuch as no one country 
can esteem itself more secure than an- 
other against the shocks of unforeseen 
earthquakes, the people of Ischia might 
just as well stay where they were as flee 
elsewhere. And, secondly, inasmuch as 
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the same land is not once in ten thousand 
times revisited by a destructive earthquake 
within the space of a few years, the island 
of Ischia was really one of the most 
secure spots on the crust of the globe. 

Upon the strength of this professorial 
comfort Ischia took heart again. The peas- 
ants, having buried their dead, repaired 
their shattered houses, and tilled their 
vineyards as of yore. The hotel-keepers 
made light of the catastrophe, as they were 
bound, and seemed to regard an earth- 
quake as an innocuous natural phenome- 
non, the possibility of a recurrence of 
which might be noted upon their business 
advertisements as an attraction for visitors 
rather than a deterrent. And the proprie- 
tors of baths made much of certain new, 
hot fountains which had sprung to light 
with the displacement of the soil. Thus 
the summer boats continued to carry their 
hundreds of tourists to the island, and the 
villas and hotels were, on the night of 
July 28, 1883, full of the wealthy of divers 
nations. 

Imagine the situation. The bath-village 
of Casamicciola lies in a bosky hollow 
secluded from the sea, though less than a 
mile from it. Above it the land breaks 
picturesquely ; here a knoll, and there a 
knoll. Villas and hotels becrested these 
dainty points; whence there was a fair 
outlook over the blue sea towards Vesuvius 
and the Elysian fields by Baia. And high 
above the village and the scattered houses 
rises the white head of Mount Epomeo, 
with its broad shoulders of rock and its 
precipices, iooking like a perched eagle 
with pinions outstretched. Vineyards and 
orange groves, cherry orchards and chest- 
nut woods, cover the land with their ver- 
dure almost to the bald summit of the 
mountain. You would have thought na- 
ture could not be so pitiless as to summon 
ruin hither. 

It was about half past nine in the even- 
ing. Dinner was over in the hotels, The 
guests were amusing themselves in differ- 
ent fashions. Some had gone out upon 
the terraces —exquisite resorts, balmy 
with blossoms, and seeming to hang be- 
tween the starry heavens and the green 
earth, Others were smoking over their 
wine. And others again were in the 
drawing-rooms. ‘The blow fell more sud- 
den than a thunderbolt, and took each 
man where he stood. 

The Piccola Sentinella hotel, the best in 
the place, spite of its fifty rooms, was full 
to the passages. It numbered several 


marquises and barons among its guests ; 
Americans also, and English. 


A certain 





Briton of the party was a skilled pianist, 
but a misanthropic man, wont to play for 
his own pleasure, and leave the piano 
when his solitude was broken. This 
evening, however, they had persuaded him 
to be amiable. He consented to entertain 
his associates, if a fair girl of the company, 
a marquis’s daughter, would first sing to his 
music. The girl agreed, and took her sta- 
tion by him. When she had sung, he was 
called upon to keep his promise. Straight- 
way he began a funeral march. Then 
was heard the fatal roar of the earth; the 
house was shaken like a leaf; the walls of 
the room and the roof fell in, and in an 
instant all were buried. When, subse- 
quently, the excavators dug into the draw- 
ing-room, they found the dead pianist 
sitting cross-legged before the smashed 
piano, and the girl who had sung to his 
accompaniment dead by his side. 

It was the same with hundreds of lesser 
houses in Casamicciola as with the Piccola 
Sentinella. The inmates felt the shock, 
had but just time to hear the noise of col- 
lapsing buildings, and then their own walls 
were about them, and they were either 
killed on the spot, suffocated by degrees, 
starved, or poisoned to death in situations 
of incredible horror, or, if among the for- 
tunate few, released in course of time un- 
harmed or with curable injuries. 

The night that followed the earthquake 
was a grim and ghastly night. Singly, 
and by twos and threes, the survivors 
extricated themselves from their domestic 
ruin, and groped their way to the seashore. 
It was by such a track as they had never 
dreamed of. The road was expunged by 
the mountains of broken buildings which 
had tumbled obliquely over it. Across 
these they had to clamber, with crevices 
of death at every step and with the cry of 
the dying all about them. For the mo- 
ment, thought save of self-preservation 
had fled from them; and it was not until 
they found themselves in company that 
they prepared for the work of relief. It 
is as easy to-day as in 1883 to realize the 
breadth of the calamity. For Casamicciola 
is still much as the earthquake left it—a 
place of wrecked tenements, with its very 
trees buried to the boughs in the ruin of 
the masonry that fell about them. 

The midnight telegrams from Casamic- 
ciola to Naples, imploring immediate help, 
met with a ready response. Later, there 
were Cavillers in plenty who accused the 
military of tardiness in embarkation, and 
the City Council ofirresolution, at a time 
when every minute might save a life. But 
let justice be done to both. Each did their 
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best as they understood it. Throughout 
the twenty-ninth hundreds of soldiers 
were at work mong the .-uins, and hourly 
a steamer landed a significative cargo of 
coffins and bread, bedsteads, litters, wine, 
and all kinds of necessaries. 

But the need was even greater than the 
supply of aid. Five or six thousand peo- 
ple suddenly deprived of house-room and 
every (even the commonest) requirements 
of daily life! Half .his population dead, 
or buried alive in various strata of débris / 
A hand or a head above the stones and 
timber in one place! Elsewhere the dead 
and the living jammed together as in a 
vice! Cries from the heart of huge piles 
of ruin,as from a tomb! Tears and en- 
treaties from mothers and children that 
something may ‘be done for their dear 
ones whose groans they can hear beneath 
them, but whom they cannot resue! We 
English are happy that we know little or 
nothing of such woe as this of Casamic- 
ciola in 1883. 

It is impossible to tell such a tale with 
other than an elegaic note. Yet the work 
of rescue now and then provoked a smile. 
On the second day, at one place, they dis- 
interred an old woman, unharmed, 

“God bless you!” she cried, as they 
helped her out. “But for pity’s sake,” 
she added impetuously, “ dig a little deeper 
and save my % 

“What? Is there any one else alive 
here?” they inquired anxiously. 

“ My hen!” continued the old dame. 

But it was not a time to trouble about 
hens. 

A multitude of anecdotes of escapes 
well-nigh miraculous are of course current 
in the ylace. They .abored hard to save 
the bishop of the island, whose house had 
fallen in upon him; but it was in vain. 
For hours they toiled towards him, obey- 
ing the directions that came to them from 
beneath. 

“ Softly ! 
and so forth. 

Later, when their efforts to reach him 
had been of no avail, the bishop’s voice 
grew indistinct, more and more hoarse 
and feeble. “Save me! save me!” he 
repeated. Then they heard him groan 
again and again; and when they came 
upon him he was dead. 

More fortunate were two young Neapol- 
itan ladies, the -ne twenty years old, and 
the other seventeen. Aniron girder had 
dropped aslant so as to form an arch over 
them. But between them and the air lay 
ten feet of masonry. They were impris- 





Not there. More this way,” 


ing but asingle peartoeat. And yet when 
they were brought forth into the light they 
were ruddy and full of vigor. 

On the fifth day also two victims were 
disinterred alive. The one, a big youth, 
by trade a tailor, was found lying by the 
putrefied body of his father. He began 
to swear freely when he was released, and 
with professional eagerness demanded to 
be attired in a seemly coat. 

“ How have you contrived to exist, be- 
ing buried so long a time?” they asked 
him, 





“I had courage,” was his reply. “I 
dug out a corner with my hands, and I 
had a bottle of vinegar to drink.” 

This hearty rogue refused the food they 
offered him, but snatched a flask of Mar- 
sala from the hands of a soldier, and, 
having drunk deeply, walked off unaided 
towards the beach. 

In the same house, five hours iater, they 
found his cousin. A table had been his 
rock of safety, he being underneath it. 
But the poor fellow was not in good con- 
dition. He had sustained himself upon 
a number of tomatoes within his reach; 
but the fruit had got impregnated with the 
fumes of corruption from the dead body 
of his uncle, and his blood was thus 
cruelly poisoned. 

The salvation of those and other poor 
people may be ascribed to the king. On 
the second day after the calamity, the 
stench that exhaled from the prostrate 
village began to be insupportable. Many 
of the workers were overcome by it. 
There was talk of the menace of typhus ; 
and some spoke of cholera as the result 
of it. The question was then broached: 
Ought not the entire place to be covered 
up with lime? It was a colossal idea, for 
thousands of men working daily for weeks 
would not suffice to achieve it, and tens 
of thousands of tons of lime would be 
needed. There were arguments in favor 
of the plan, and many arguments against 
it. But no steps were taken in the matter 
until the king himself had visited Casa- 
micciola. 

It was in truth, however, a hideous 
proposition. Even the supporters of it 
granted that in all human probability there 
were living men and women yet under the 
ruins; but these were to be sacrificed for 
the public profit. A uniform depth of six 
feet of quicklime was to be spread over 
all the village, making it a grave forever; 
and the hapless ones who yet lived were 
thus in theory condemned to a death of 
the most awful kind conceivable. 





oned thus for sixty-seven hours, with noth- 


And so King Humbert came over from 
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Naples, and saw all that was to be seen. 
At times they demurred when a very 
ghastly spectacle was near, but the king 
took affairs into his own hand. “I wish 
to see it—1 ought to see it,” he said im- 
peratively, “ It is horrible. I did not 
think there had been such a massacre,” 
he added at length, as they took him from 
one scene of ruin to another. Corpses 
still lay here and there, bruised’ and dis- 
figured, half or a quarter exposed to the 
air. And not all the camphor and pun- 
gent perfumes in the world could keep off 
the sickening stench which met them with 
more and more intensity as they advanced 
farther and farther into the misshapen 
village. 

But after the king’s visit all thought of 
quicklime and decomposing fluids was 
suspended. Once he was assured that 
there were yet persons to be saved, his 
Majesty had put his veto upon the barba- 
rism. He quoted Colletta, the historian of 
the kingdom of Naples, and his narratives 
of the earthquakes in Calabria in the last 
century, and reminded the authorities of 
the girl Eloisa Basili, who was in 1783 
exhumed alive on the twelfth day of her 
interment. This poor girl was found “ hold- 
ing in her arms a child which had died on 
the fourth day, and which was therefore by 
that time quite corrupted. She had been 
unable to free herself from the dead body, 
so tightly was she compassed about by the 
ruin of the house.” Colletta says further 
of her, that from the time of her rescue 
until she died, in her twenty-fifth year, 
nine years after the earthquake, she never 
smiled, and seemed indeed to live in a 
state of composed indifference. She 
would neither marry (though she was beau- 
tiful), nor go into a convent; but she pre- 
ferred to sit in solitude under a tree, 
remote from all dwellings. Whenever she 
chanced to see a baby, she turned and 
looked another way. 

But let us glance from the tragedy itself 
and see for a moment how Italy and all 
Europe bestirred themselves on behalf of 
this bereaved and devastated little place. 
George Eliot has somewhere derided, and 
reasonably, what she held to be our insular 
idea of the typical Italian —a creature in 
picturesque rags, thankful for halfpence. 
In truth, however, the Italians are a noble- 
hearted people. I wonder how we of 


England should have developed had we 
grown up under the conditions of charac- 
ter nurture that have been upon Italy for 
the past many a generation ! 

What an extraordinary scene was that 
in Rome on August 6, eight days after the 
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earthquake! The day was set apart fora 
quest of alms for Casamicciola. A spa- 
cious wagon was drawn up and down the 
streets of the city, heralded by the wail 
of atrumpet. The Municipal Guard and 
citizens attended the car on foot, and two 
ladies dressed in black sat upon the box. 
The wagon was inscribed ‘* Casamicciola,” 
and the flag of Italy, bound with crape, 
fluttered in front of it. Such a procession 
was well calculated to touch Italian sym- 
pathies. The people sobbed in the 
streets. 

But they also offered Casamicciola bet- 
ter tribute than tears. The most various 
of articles showered into the car from the 
houses on either side of the streets—a 
bundle of clothes from one story, a shirt 
from the window above, money tied in a 
handkerchief from the third floor, and 
from the attic perchance a pair of ear- 
rings, removed by their owner from her 
ears in haste ere the car should pass on. 

In the poorer quarters of the city the 
procession aroused real enthusiasm of 
generosity. A cobbler ran from his shop 
and threw into the car the coat he had 
been wearing. 

“What will you do now?” asked his 
wife. ‘“ You have no other.” 

“Mia cara in this warm weather it’s 
enough if I have my shirt,” said he. 

A cabman likewise stripped himself to 
his shirt, and gave cloak, coat, waistcoat, 
and even his watch and chain to the com- 
missioners. 

A woman untied her apron, and reft her 
baby of its frock, that she might not be 
backward in giving. The shopkeepers 
offered contributions in kind — packets of 
macaroni, bottles of oil, sausages, and 
bread. Curious also was the donation of 
the proprietress of a wine-shop in the 
Via Monteroni. She gave an iron bed- 
stead (large enough for two), set up for 
use, with mattresses, pillows, and blankets 
complete; and with her neighbors’ aid 
this was duly hoisted into the car, upon 
the other things. It may be imagined that 
one wagon did not suffice to exhaust such 
Roman charity as this. A single district 
contributed four wagon-loads of things. 
The coppers of the poor were alone 
enough to fill four and twenty sacks. 

Milan, too, had its charity procession 
for Casamicciola, and the other cities of 
Italy sent what help they could. 

In all, not less than three million francs 
came into the hands of the relief commit- 
tee. It would be very odd, said the cyn- 
ics, if, with such admirable opportunities, 
the distributors of the relief were not 
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guilty of maladministration. They went 
further by and by, and charged them with 
.1isappropriation. 

But such calamities as Casamicciola’s 
in 1883 cannot be atoned for wholly by 
charitable collections. Asa health resort, 
Casamicciola is ruined. Perhaps in a 
decade or two it will begin to hold up its 
head again. For the present, it is left to 
brood over its misfortune. The tourists of 
the nations, if they come to it, take every 
precaution that they be not left a single 
night in its midst. They view its moun- 
tain through their opera glasses from the 
seashore or the deck of the steamer, per- 
haps even venture to eat their dinner 
within ten minutes’ walk of the remains 
of the village, and then withdraw satiated. 
As for staying in the neighborhood, they 
would as soon take up temporary abode in 
a churchyard ¢ault. 

It was, therefore, with an air of pleased 
surprise the other day that the proprietor 
of the one little makeshift of a hotel in 
the place (with beds for four) agreed to 
receive me for a night or two when I re- 
quested it. He, poor fellow, had lost 
sadly by the earthquake. His earlier 
hotel was a large building, much fre- 
quented, and the source of a steady in- 
come. Butit went to the ground with the 
rest, and it lies still where it fell. For- 
tunately, the landlord was not in at the 
time; and by some miracle he had also 
contrived to retain possession of a family 
of ten fine young men and women, his 
children. It will have to be a very shrewd 
earthquake to touch them hardly a second 
time, for the new hotel is the lightest of 
single-story chalets, with no roofing ex- 
cept a sheet of galvanized iron. A blow 
of the fist staggers the thin, wooden walls 
of the building; and one goes to bed in it 
with some fancy that one zephyr stronger 
than another may at any moment prove to 
a marvel that the house is famously col- 
lapsible. Much, however, may be forgiven 
to a hotel the bedrooms of which let im- 
mediately upon a garden of orange-trees 
and flowers, and whence one views to per- 
fection the blue bay of Naples beyond. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to give absolute 
credence to the stories of a man with so 
keen a grudge against nature in his heart 
as the landlord of this poor little hotel. 
But, in the face of official reports, mine 
host assures his guest that many a luck- 
less villager was stifled prematurely, and 
even consumed alive, by the acids and 
lime which were eventually dispersed 
about the ruins of Casamicciola. He 
makes light, too, of the various endeavors 
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for the relief of those who were buried 
alive, and will tell with the ghost of a scoff 
of the dilettante way in which the toilers 
worked. “Hush!” one of them would 
say on a sudden, as they passed a heap of 
ruin, “I hear a voice!” For a moment 
they would pause, stand with distended 
ears, perhaps lie with the cheek to the 
ground, and the next moment be convinced 
that they were deceived. “It was nothing 
—only a fragment of a wall giving way 
underneath.” Then they would pass by 
on the other side. 

He tells, moreover, of the periodical 
visits of the Subscribed Funds Committee. 
These gentlemen were positively embar- 
rassed by Europe’s generosity. Had less 
money been accumulated, the distribution 
would have been made more equitably, 
and without scandal. As it was, this was 
the manner of it. Every other day or so, 
for a while, the committee chartered a 
special steamer from Naples, and arrived 
in the island with a bag of gold. Before 
proceeding to work they breakfasted. And 
such breakfasts! They brought divers 
wines with them in the steamer, and all 
Ischia was requisitioned for wines and 
fruits of the first quality for the table. 
While they ate and drank (and they did 
not spare the wine), the people outside 
clamored for the alms that Europe had 
sent them. But the Casamicciola police 
kept these impatient and importunate ones 
aloof. Only when the commissioners had 
well feasted did the work of charity begin, 
And then what a farce it was! The re- 
pleted worthies hurriedly made the tour 
of the district, er listened with cigars in 
their mouths to the tales of the petitioners, 
who had lost fathers or husbands (bread- 
winners in one form or another), and at 
the judgment of the moment gave accord- 
ing to their pleasure; here twenty francs; 
there ten ; to an unprepossessing claimant 
nothing at first, but a gold piece if he wor- 
ried the commissioners by his intolerable 
persistence; and so on till the bag was 
empty. This done, the officials returned 
to Naples with their responsibilities dis- 
charged ! 

Amid all this smoke there may be a 
spark or two of fire; but I, for one, do 
not care to singe my fingers by groping 
for it. 

I happened to arrive in Casamicciola on 
the eve of afesta. They had shown me 
the ruined village, with its hot springs 
bubbling idly away and never a patient to 
profit by them, and babbled of the disaster 
|in so distressful a minor key that I was 
| heart and soul with the place at the instant 
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of its downfall. And from the village we 
had strolled below to the seashore with 
bare walls and cottages with big cracks 
obliquely across them ever about us. 
Here we were met by the procession of 
priests and banners, and mahogany-colored 
men and women in their best clothes, with 
a string band in the van. It was a sug- 
gestive scene. The very church whence 
they filed had a gaping seam upon its 
forehead. The houses (new, for the most 
part, and as light and small and bandboxy 
as the hotel) were beset with Madonna 
statues at the corners; and within, one 
saw the paintings of more Madonnas, with 
lighted lamps before them, On the way, 
the procession passed another church that 
was no longer achurch. Only the fagade 
of it stood erect, with the inscription on 
its pediment “ To the glory of God,” etc. 
Behind was an agonizing heap of broken 
walls, twisted iron, and fallen rafters. 
Adjacent, too, was the ruin of an eating- 
house. The word “restaurant” still in- 
vited the wayfarer to set foot within it, 
though the body had no more chance of 
entertainment here than the soul of solace 
in the church hard by. But the trumpets 
brayed through the street with a tumult 
of triumph; the banners blew out; the 
priests held themselves strongly through 
it all; and the eager-eyed peasants buzzed 
their murmurs of delight. No doubt pro- 
cessions and porcelain Madonnas at the 
corhers of the houses are a vigorous anti- 
dote to fear. They are certainly worth 
more than the certificates of security of 
professors who assume to feel the pulse 
of the earth. Moreover, even my carping 
landlord placed me ina bedroom the chief 
ornament in which was a brace of bul- 
lock’s horns nearly three feet in height, 
mounted singly, and set erect upon marble 
pedestals. The horns were as emphatic 
and recognized a plea for good fortune as 
the Madonnas. Some prefer to fix them 
outside the houses, one at each end of the 
roof; but my host used them as bedside 
amulets, 

Typhceus is but a scurvy giant if he 
cannot keep his sufferings to himself for 
a period, in acknowledgment of these di- 
verse appeals for pity. 

I have already mentioned Monte Epo- 
meo. For at least a century or two it has 
been the custom in Ischia to keepa hermit 
on the top of this mountain, which looks 
so steeply upon Casamicciola. The man 
is worth seeing, if only to disabuse one of 
the notion that a hermit is essentially, in 
look and act, an ascetic. He isin fact a 
strong, stout fellow, by no means devoted 
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to a routine of prayer and unbearable pri- 
vations. 

Epomeo is two thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five feet above the sea. The 
hermit’s temperature is therefore muck 
cooler than that of Casamicciola, In win- 
ter he is snowed upon, and at all times the 
clouds help to keep his chambers moist. 
He is not a hermit of any religious order ; 
nor is he a regular priest with a passion 
for solitude. No one can say he-serves 
any particular purpose, except it be to 
do what his predecessors did—ring the 
church bell at noon; and shoot the small 
birds and quails which come among the 
crags of his high quarters as if they sup- 
posed that here, at all events, they were 
— of a retreat from the guns of man- 
kind. 

This hermit inhabits a suite of apart- 
ments hewn in the rocky peak of the 
mountain — bedroom, buttery, kitchen, re- 
fectory, stables, and I know not what else. 
At one time the little church of St. Nico- 
las, adjacent to him, was richly provided 
with friars. The panels of the seats they 
occupied still cling to the chilly refectory 
walls. But their day has gone by, and the 
hermit is their sole representative. Inthe 
nave of the church is a flat tombstone with 
an iron ring in it. The well-like vault 
underneath contains a medley of what is 
left of the previous hermits. But the 
recluse of to-day is not doomed to lie upon 
the remains of his predecessors. He tells 
with a gleeful twinkle of the eye of the 
recent act of Parliament which forbids 
such interments. When he dies, he will 
get comfortable quarters in a lowland 
grave. But his life is so healthy, and he 
is so robust, that he cannot possibly die 
ere the middle of the next century. 

Being asked if he, like the rest of Ischia, 
lived in perpetual terror of earthquakes, 
this happy, irresponsible man replied that 
he had other things tooccupy him. More- 
over, he was firm in his belief that the 
part of the mountain in which his house 
was chiselled could not be dislodged, 
though Typhoeus gave ever so mighty a 
heave. In 1883, Epomeo broke beneath 
him, and hurled its fragments down upon 
the ruins of Casamicciola. But the her- 
mitage stood fast. Quoting some words 
from the sole literary treasure he pos- 
sessed —a ragged Visitors’ Book —he 
might have said: “ From the mountain’s 





|height I contemplate the misery of mor- 
| tals ;” though truly, toan energetic mind, 
| his own unconscionable inactivity were a 


| misery beyond all. 


| And yet there was something taking 
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about the man’s simplicity. He was jubi- 
lant as a child because he could add to 
our luncheon on the mountain-top a wee 
bit of a bird he had shot that day. He 
broiled it lightly over the charcoal, and 
served it in its blood. His vineyardwas 
not more than a stone’s cast below him. 
It grew a detestable wine, fit for none but 
a self-mortifying hermit. The toil it 
afforded him; his flaccid thought about 
life and the nether world of mortals; the 
noontide bell, and his orisons, made up 
the sum of his affairs. A stranger pic- 
nicking on his terrace (whence there is a 
sheer precipice) makes a gala day for him. 
And he is charmed to show to such an 
one every spectacle of his domain, from 
the morsels of skulls and locks of hair in 
the church’s reliquary to his chill bed- 
chamber with its green, damp walls, and the 
broad prospect of sea and land at his feet. 

My landlord in Casamicciola condemned 
this hermit as the liver of a disgraceful 
life. His may not be the life of much 
potential good, but he would surely have 
more chance elsewhere to fall into yet 
deeper disgrace. 

The other sights of Ischia are mainly 
of the rural kind. Over against the capital 
there is a stream of lava, still black, which 
burst from the crater of Epomeo in 1302. 
Since that time earthquakes have been 
the sole indication of subterranean activity 
in Ischia. On the south side of the island 
there is- less verdure. The mountain is 
here riven by several very steep ravines, 
the white tufa of which glares intolerably 
in the sunlight. One is confronted every- 
where by caverns in the tufa, artificial, 
with padlocked gates to them. In these 
caves the peasants store their wine. You 
may buy fifty litres of mellow “Ischia 
bianco,” thus cellared, for about fifty 
pence. 

Ischia is not more than twenty miles in 
circuit, and as it is furrowed by tracks in 
all parts the tour of the isle exacts but a 
day. I made this excursion on a stiff- 
eared ass, with, for guide, a man who had 
lost ten relations by the earthquake. Not- 
withstanding his wholesale bereavement, 
this poor fellow was quick to smile and 
jest. Perhaps he had come all of asudden 
on that 28th July to the state of the philos- 
opher to whom life is but a farce, dashed | 
here and there with the semblance of 
tragedy. Be that as it may, it was odd 
to hear him tell of the finding and burial 
in one heap of his wife and children, and 
his brothers and their wives and children, 
much as if he were recounting a story 
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from the “ Arabian Nights.” 
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It was a breathless summer morn when 
I left Ischia, with a steely, unruffled sea. 
From the deck of the steamer the white, 
purpled head of Epomeo and the green 
vale at its base (with ruined Casamicciola 
hidden from sight) were quite bewitching. 
The luncheon-carrier, Michael, had, with 
winning ingenuousness, the other day at 
parting squeezed my hand between his 
two brown palms, while he said, somewhat 
plaintively: “You will come again, will 
you not?” Here, too, by the steamer’s 
side, the dolorous landlord of the little 
hotel gave me farewell in like terms. 
Four bedrooms, and never a guest for a 
week atatime! Six years ago, and two- 
score bedrooms besieged by applicants 
for beds! The contrast is harrowing. 

Why does not a modern St. George (not 
a professor of seismology, but some valor- 
ous free-lance of science) get at the fell 
giant Typhceus, and slay him once and for 
all? Such an one may be promised a 
statue upon Epomeo in the stead of the 
hermitage and the hermit. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 


Mr. KINGLAKE could scarcely be called 
a contributor to Blackwood, for he never 
wrote in it but once, when a sentence 
which he had intended to be introductory 
to the narrative of an incident in the 
French Revolution grew into a paper 
highly characteristic of its writer. But 
for more than thirty years he had been 
the close friend of the late and then of the 
present editor of this magazine, in which 
his writings were frequently the subject 
of discussion; and they have been the 
publishers of the successive volumes of 
his well-known history of the War in the 
Crimea, the first of which appeared in 
1863 and the last in 1887; throughout 
which period their relations of business 
and of friendship were close and constant, 
It is fitting, therefore, that these pages 
should contain some tribute to one who 
leaves a name so eminent in literature, 
and who lived on terms so intimate, not 
only with the conductors of this magazine, 
but with many of their friends and con- 
tributors. 

It is affirmed on excellent authority that 
Kinglake was born, not as commonly 
stated in 1811, but in 1809. He went to 
Cambridge in 1828, and was the contem- 
porary there of Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Monckton Milnes, and others who rose to 
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eminence. Without making himself re- 
markable there as a student of subjects 
which lead to honors, or of general litera- 
ture, he was socially noted as a sayer of 
that kind of epigram, the force and neat- 
ness of which infuses such a special flavor 
into his writings. And doubtless there 
was already apparent that meditative habit 
of mind which was afterwards so distinc- 
tive of him, and which led him in discuss- 
ing common matters to take views so 
original and unexpected. 

His repute might never have extended 
beyond the circle of his immediate ac- 
quaintance — for he never showed himself 
competitive or ambitious—but for his 
famous journey to the East. The interior 
of Turkey, the Troad, Cyprus, the Desert, 
Damascus, were comparatively untrodden 
ground half a century ago, and the notes 
he took had all the freshness and pictur- 
esqueness which come from the endeavor 
of so original an observer to depict what 
is at once deeply interesting and little 
known, But the first casting of these 
notes into shape was by no means what 
was finally given to the world. For many 
years the most fastidious taste was con- 
stantly at work upon it, altering, blotting, 
expanding, and polishing. Nobody who 
- has observed the fatal effects which have 
often attended this process, or, indeed, 
who has considered the matter from the 
common-sense point of view only, would 
recommend such a concentration of soli- 
citude on a subject demanding, as did 
Kinglake’s, no especial research or exacti- 
tude. It might well have been expected 
that in the long endeavor after perfection 
the sharpness, the distinctness, and the 
force of the original impressions would 
be hopelessly frittered away and lost. 
But it was the special character of King- 
lake’s intellect to be able to indulge all 
this paternal fondness, not only without 
injury to the subject of it, but with a 
constant infusion of interest and spirit. 
After an interval which would in most 
minds have dimmed into vagueness the 
reminiscences of the trip to the East, the 
record of it came forth so rich in color, so 
incisive in form, so finished in literary 
grace, that it at once made its author 
famous. Probably no book of travel 
which does not depend for its interest on 
exciting adventure or absolute novelty of 
subject, ever gained more celebrity for its 
writer, 
travel in the East appeared about the 
same period —such as Miss Martineau’s 
* Eastern Life,” and Curzon’s admirable 
“Monasteries of the Levant ” — without 


attracting a tithe of the attention given to 
‘‘Eothen.” The book sparkles with fine 
points like a brooch set with brilliants. 
The “ Methley ” described as his compan- 
ion was Lord Pollington, afterwards Lord 
Mexborough; the interpreter Mysseri, 
kept, at the time of the Crimean war, an 
hotel at Constantinople, where, perhaps in 
virtue of the fame derived from the book, 
in which he is. favorably mentioned, he 
exercised an independence of demeanor 
not distinguishable from incivility. 

For many years Kinglake’s reputation 
as a writer continued to rest, undiminished, 
on the excellences of this small volume. 
Notwithstanding that he was always 
among the most quiet and unobtrusive of 
men, he was by no means one of those 
who disappoint expectation. In his de- 
liberative way he would always utter some- 
thing worthy to catch attention. A lady 
whose acquaintance with persons of note 
was extensive, and who has been honored 
by pleasant verses from Thackeray, her 
frequent visitor, once observed to the 
present writer, in discussing her brilliant 
circle: “ Kinglake always says the best 
thing.” 

It was when he was well on for fifty that 
the two chief events of his later life oc- 
curred. In 1857 he entered Parliament as 
Liberal member for Bridgewater, not far 
from which, at Taunton, his family dwelt. 
That this event had any important effect 
on his reputation or his success in life 
cannot be maintained. He never evinced 
the qualities which command the attention 
of the House. Matter however excellent, 
could scarcely make effective way through 
his unemotional manner and subdued utter- 
ance. It is probable, too, that his literary 
repute was of disadvantage to him, as it 
not uncommonly is in the eyes of those 
who conduct the affairs of the nation, and 
frequently conduct them so badly. But 
the incidents of political life were often 
intensely interesting to him, and brought 
him in a wholesome way out of his shell, 
and into contact with the movements of 
the world around him. It was not merely 
the questions of the day that thus occu- 
pied him; the system of Parliamentary 
business had also its charm; and up to 
the close of his life, he would fondly dwell, 
in all the detail which his singularly ac- 
curate memory supplied, not only on a 
political crisis of his own day, but on the 





Other notable works relating to| 


forms of proceeding which attended it. 
| But it cannot be said that, on public 
|grounds, his Parliamentary life, which 
| lasted twelve years, need now be dwelt 
| on. 
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When the armies landed in the Crimea 
in 1854, Kinglake’s quiet but genuine love 
of adventure had already brought him to 
the scene. Landed with his pony, he was 
present at the battle of the Alma. Before 
the opening of it, when near the headquar- 
ter staff, he met with a slight mishap from 
the slipping of his saddle, which was not 
without important results, One of the 
staff thus records the incident: ‘Lord 
Raglan was most kind, riding up with in- 
quiries and offers of help. Mr. Kinglake 
was all thanks. That night, after the 
battle, Lord Raglan met him wandering 
about, not knowing where to go, so he 
asked himtodinner. Of course he came, 
and delighted every one present with his 
charming manner and conversation.” 

Mr. Higgins, the well-known “ Jacob 
Omnium” of that time, took occasion 
afterwards to relate this accidentin print, 
and went on facetiously to remark that 
Kinglake was “the first man who fell on 
the British side.” It so happened that 
the whirligig of time before long brought 
Jacob up for ballot at the Athenzum, of 
which club Kinglake was an influential 
member ; and the unlucky narrator of the 
incident, seeing too late the impolicy of 
his offence, begged Kinglake not to black- 
ballhim. “TI will not blackball you,” was 
the answer, “ but I will not vote for you.” 
It was mainly for other reasons, however, 
that Jacob, who had for long been sowing 
similar dragon’s teeth broadcast, was all 
too plentifully blackballed. 

Lord Raglan, most amiable and cour- 
teous of commanders, followed up this 
introduction with a considerate kindness 
which was all that Kinglake could have 
desired, and far more than he could have 
expected, and which continued through- 
out his stay of about four weeks in the 
Crimea — affording him, of course, many 
invaluable opportunities for observation. 
It cannot be doubted that this degree of 
favor won the sensitive heart of the future 
historian, who, as he would have been 
easily chilled by neglect, was in a propor- 
tionate degree gladdened by treatment so 
cordial ; and it is quite conceivable that he 
may thus have been inspired by gratitude 
with that view of Lord Raglan’s military 
qualities which became a chief motive of 
his history. That work has been so largely 
discussed, and the conclusions come to 
about it have been so generally in agree- 
ment, that its merits and defects need not 
be entered upon here. It may, however, 
be observed of what will yet find a multi- 
tude of readers, that its matter is of 
different kinds, and widely various de- 
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grees, of historical merit. Of one kind 
are all those parts which express the pre- 
possessions of the writer, such as the 
terrible caricature — so clever, yet so gro- 
tesque — of the French emperor; and of 
St. Arnaud “formerly Le Roy;” and the 
history of the origin and constitution of 
the Z#mes newspaper — very piquant, but 
apparently founded on grounds entirely 
fanciful. Prepossessions of this unfa- 
vorable kind found, however, an ample 
balance on the side of eulogy. In his 
“‘Crimead,” the part of Achilles is as- 
signed to Lord Raglan, and of Hector 
quite justly to Todleben; while on the 
other hand Louis Napoleon continues to 
figure throughout as one of those ill-dis- 
posed and somewhat futile deities who 
used, from their distant Olympus, to mud- 
dle the affairs of the Greeks. These 
representations are often supported on 
ingenious and refined surmises —too in- 
genious and too refined to afford a secure 
foundation. Of quite a different character 
are the parts of the history in which he 
deals with facts. These were collected 
with astonishing patience, and fitted in his 
mosaic with an interest always fresh, so 
that no chronicle has ever devoted so 
large a proportion of space to the incidents 
of conflict and to individual effort and’ 
achievement. The result of this unique 
mixture of fact and fancy, conveyed in a 
style of extraordinary and sustained ani- 
mation, has been found, and will continue 
to be found, highly attractive as the ex- 
pression of an intellect rare both in its 
qualities and in the combination of them, 
and wielding a great and refined literary 
power, 

When, therefore, the family of Lord 
Raglan invited him to undertake the his- 
tory of the war, he already possessed a 
strong and personal interest in the subject, 
as well as another qualification for the 
task — namely, an extraordinary ardor for 
investigating and celebrating all kinds of 
warlike achievement. His view of his 
duties was so conscientious, and the 
pleasure he took in them so incapable of 
cloying, that they occupied nearly all the 
remainder of his life. The formidable 
masses of official papers supplied to him 
formed probably by no means the chief 
part of his materials. Upon every inci- 
dent, all the evidence of the actors in it, 
or others possessing special information, 
was brought to bear. All this had to be 
considered, reconciled, and put in form, 
with a result that was sometimes happy, 
sometimes not. The charge of the Heavy 
Brigade, for example, was an affair of 
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minutes ; and when it came to be expanded 
into seventy pages of the history, the 
distinctive character of a short cavalry 
encounter was necessarily lost. On the 
other hand, the long and confused struggle 
of Inkermann formed a much more suit- 
able subject for close investigation ; and 
the result was that, for the first time, the 
phases of that ‘obstinate and desultory 
conflict were made intelligible. 

A whole generation thus not only grew 





to manhood, but was approaching middle 
age, while Kinglake was seated amidst the 
multitudinous materials of his task. And | 
when he had obtained all the testimony | 
possible respecting a particular feature of 
the campaign, and had at last composed 
the narrative of it, the piece of work was 
still far from ended. For then his fastidi- 
ous taste stepped in, and the polishing of 
the manuscript was continued with un- 
wearying zeal on the proofs, till finish 
could go no further. All this time the 
collection of evidence for future volumes 
was going on; and perhaps the most sin- 
gular witnesses who appeared betore his 
judicial chair were Lord Lucan and Lord 
Cardigan, each intent on relieving himself 
of whatever of blame might attach to the 
famous action of the Light Brigade. Lord 
Cardigan was especially urgent in his 
representations, insomuch that Kinglake 
speaks of “a slight feeling of anger which 
his persistency gave me.” But if either 
noble lord imagined that he would be able 
to sway the mind of the judge he was griev- 
ously in error, for Rhadamanthus himself 
could not have come to conclusions more 
severely impartial. 

His one paper in Blackwood is on the 
“Life of Madame de Lafayette,” which 
appeared in September, 1872. Of the 
Reign of Terror it takes, as was to be ex- 
pected, a new and unconventional view. 
The establishment of that horrible domi- 
nation is ascribed to the supineness of 
those who should have made head against 
its leaders, “Everywhere,” says King- 
lake, “submission, submission, submis- 
sion, more. than corresponding to the 
triple audacity of Danton.” Speaking of 
the rule by guillotine, the writer asks: 
** What is the meaning of all this? Were 
people all madly wicked? Not at all. 
Only a few were wicked; the rest were 
cowed. ... That fatal guilt which had 
been the cause of so much evil in France 
is the guilt of Resignation.” In view of 


the indulgence accorded, with such shame- 
ful apathy, to mischief of various kinds, to 
the commonwealth, which is crippling us 





“sa nation, the matter of the paper is well 


worth pondering, being far more appli- 
cable now than when it was written. 
Kinglake’s later years were passed in 
that complete repose which wise men have 
in all times been supposed tocovet. They 
will offer but scant material to a biog- 
rapher. His walk in the Park, his dinner 
and evening at the Athenzum, were the 
chief of his recreations. Much of his 
time at the club was passed in a singular 
companionship. Mr. Hayward was never 
satisfied to dine alone —- he liked to have 
one or two friends to rely on, and then to 
add such others as might fall in his way, 
and whom he might consider eligible for 
the purpose, it being indispensable that 
they should be persons of some note. A 
minister, Forster for example; an ambas- 
sador on furlough, as Sir Henry Bulwer; 
a traveller like Oliphant; such were in- 
vited (if a bidding so peremptory could be 
called an invitation) to be of Hayward’s 
party. It was in vain to attempt an ex- 
cuse, such as to say you were engaged to 
somebody else, — Hayward, like Justice 
Shallow, would reply : “‘ There is no excuse 
shall serve —you shall not be excused.” 
People who had once assisted at these 
entertainments were sometimes a little 
shy of coming again, for an absolutism 
prevailed there, not a republic; the auto- 
crat Hayward seldom brooked contradic- 
tion — he was always positive not to say 
contentious —and for a guest to maintain 
his own opinions frequently led to war. 
But however little inclined to venerate 
others, the irascible sage had an extraordi- 
nary and invincible esteem for Kinglake, 
who, without the slightest apparent at- 
tempt to assert himself, received such a 
degree of deference as, coming from so 
peremptory a personage, and being so 
spontaneous, had something touching in 
it. Moreover, this regard was of an active 
kind, and Hayward became in case of 
need his friend’s champion, — formidable 
both for the ardor with which he would 
enter on a contest, and the logical power 
with which he would maintain it, for his 
faculties were always ready to act with the 
precision and snap of a well-oiled machine. 
Both of them had large acquaintance with 
life and men, copious hoards of recollec- 
tion, quotation, and anecdote, and remark- 
able powers of memory. A trio was fre- 
quently made up by Mr. now Sir Edward, 
Bunbury, who, with a wider and deeper 
knowledge than either, had also a surpris- 
ing memory to render its stores at once 
available. Mr. Chenery was also welcome 
as bringing a deep learning, as well as the 
new and important contributions to dis- 























cussion which the editor of the Zimes 
must command. The alliance continued 
to prosper up to the time of Hayward’s 
last illness. Kinglake was warm and as- 
siduous to the end in his companionship, 
which was the consolation that most of 
all brightened the latter days of his old 
friend. After that he still continued to 
come to the club, and was as good com- 
pany as ever. Deafness, to which he had 
long been subject, increased upon him, 
however, and an eminent frequenter of 
the Athenzum once observed to the pres- 
ent writer: “I always know when you are 
dining with Kinglake, for everybody hears 
everything that you say—except King- 
lake!” ‘There was much humorous exag- 
geration, however, in this; he could hear 
a companion quite well, and maintained a 
conversation without difficulty, and always 
with pleasure to the hearer. He was as 
precise in memory, as epigrammatic in 
remark as ever, and his observations con- 
tinued to be no less quaint and uncommon 
than those we had long recognized as 
peculiar to him. The present writer, sit- 
ting at table with him one evening when 
one who long ago was a leading advocate 
of an important policy entered the room, 
observed : “ I suppose, Kinglake, you knew 
Mr. when you were in the House?” 
“Yes, yes, I knew him — a clever man till 
he destroyed his intellect.” “Good heav- 
ens! how? surely not ” We were 
about to venture on a wild surmise, when 
he continued: “ Destroyed his intellect 
by reading the newspapers.” No explana- 
tion was vouchsafed of this oracular deliv- 
erance ; but in these days when so many 
derive not only their information but their 
opinions from an indiscriminate flooding 
of their minds with light from the press, it 
may not be deemed unsuggestive. 

About his eightieth year he ceased alto- 
gether to come to the club, and near the 
same time he changed his domicile. He 
had for twenty years inhabited the same 
rooms, and it was characteristic of him 
that throughout that period he took this 
long-established home by the week. He 
was to be found there in a smal! double 
drawing-room — the scene of his labors — 
the front windows bearing on Hyde Park, 
those at the back looking into St. George’s 
burying-ground, a prospect not the more 
cheerful for being quite close. When he 
moved it was farther west, to larger and 
airier chambers, still looking on the Park. 
He was now well taken care of, having 
placed himself in charge of a professional 
nurse, a lady in whom he was so lucky as 
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to find a companion at once helpful and 


agreeable. He continued to spend much 
time in reading, but he probably did not 
get through many books, for he dealt with 
the ideas of others as with his own, long 
brooding over and revolving them. Even 
novels he treated in this way, and of these 
he had (for which he is to be highly com- 
mended) an unappeasable appetite for 
Mrs. Oliphant’s. We knew no surer path 
to his favor than to place in his hand in 
the drawing-room a new production of that 
prolific authoress. He was quite miserly 
in his jealousy of this treasure; and in 
discussing her merits, as he was always 
ready to do, it would presently appear that, 
though Scott, and Dickens, and Thack- 
eray, and Bulwer were all very well, the 
novelist ar excellence was Mrs, Oliphant. 
Only there was one path illuminated by 
her genius he would never enter on. “I 
don’t like the supernatural,” he would 
say ; and hence that extraordinary inspira- 
tion, “ A Beleaguered City,” and her pow- 
erful ghost stories, remained unknown to 
him. A book which was full of interest 
for him, rousing once more all his ready 
ardor for the military fame of the country, 
was Lord Stanhope’s “ Conversations with 
Wellington.” He would take one of the 
duke’s opinions as a text to be cogitated 
on, viewed in every light, and all possible 
meanings extracted from it, which sermon- 
izing process caused the book to occupy 
him for an extraordinary length of time. 
His last year was clouded by a terrible 
shadow of approaching torment, from 
which the only hope left to his friends 
was that a painless death might deliver 
him; and this sad desire was realized. 

Mr. Kinglake, short and slight of frame, 
preserved to the last a neat and always 
well-dressed figure. His features were 
very neatly cut; their calm expression did 
not often change. Friends might have 
known him long without seeing him use 
one hurried gesture or hearing him utter 
a loud or hasty word. Below this imper- 
turbably placid demeanor were incessantly 
at work the combative tendencies which 
lead to strong opinions, the refining proc- 
esses of an intellect at once very unresting 
and very acute, and that fire of the spirit 
which lends animation to the expression 
of thought. He will be remembered, as 
he was always spoken of, with an affec- 
tionateness undiminished by any sugges- 
tion of abatement ; for the effect of that 
remarkable personality was not only inter- 
esting and original, but singularly engag- 
ing. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER’s new book, en- 
titled “ Wild Beasts and their Ways,” 
will be the source of great pleasure and 
interest to all his disciples and admirers. 
It is doubtful if there is any man now liv- 
ing who has had a longer and more varied 
experience than Sir Samuel Baker in the 
pursuit and destruction of all the large 
animals fere nature. His knowledge of 
them must be described as cosmopolitan. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America have 
each and all provided him with a happy 
hunting-ground. The elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the hippopotamus, the crocodile, 
lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, wild boars, 
and bears, bisons (which the Americans 
call buffaloes), Indian and Cape buffaloes, 
elks, wapiti, sambur, and red deer, have all 
been hunted, and hunted successfully, by 
him. 

. There is one point to which Sir Samuel 
Baker desires specially to draw the at- 
tention of his readers, regarding his own 
character as asportsman. Although, by 
the necessity of the case, his pages are 
somewhat blood-stained, he says that he 
never, if it could be avoided, fired an un- 
necessary shot, or tried to increase the 
mere number of the animals slain by him 
when he had provided sufficient food for 
his companions and followers, or had ob- 
tained a good specimen of head and horns 
to serve as a trophy of natural history. 
Of course, when wild elephants were ru- 
merous and the ivory was valuable, he shot 
to kill as many of them as he could out of 
akerd. And it is not to be supposed that 
he ever spared a tiger or a lion, or a croc- 
odile, or any other ferocious animal dan- 
gerous to human life. But when he was 
shooting bison and wapiti in America he 
refrained again and again from pulling the 
trigger, though his deadly rifle covered the 
vital points of those great animals within 
easy range. 

The next point to which it is expedient 
to draw attention may be stated in simple 
terms. Whenever Sir Samuel Baker fired 
a shot, he fired to kill. Putting it in this 
form, it seems as if every sportsman 
might say the same thing for himself. 
But with Sir S. Baker it meant a great 
deal more. Again and again he impresses 
on his readers that they must not go out 
to shoot cangerous wild animals unless 
they have the right sort of rifles and bul- 
lets. His own favorite weapon was the 
*577 Express rifle with a solid bullet and 
a heavy charge of gunpowder. In ordi- 


nary covert shooting in England, where | 





there is little element of danger, almost 
every sportsman uses his own favorite 
weapon and ammunition. When he goes 
into the African or Indian jungles he must 
arm himself effectually, or he may suffer 
for it. With the *577 rifle and its proper 
ammunition the fearful wounds that Sir 
S. Baker so graphically and minutely de- 
scribes are immediately fatal. The wild 
beast loses all power of offence or resist- 
ance, for so great is the shock to the sys- 
tem that its vitality is crushed in an 
instant. Obviously it isa matter of life 
or death on both sides. If the sportsman 
on foot pits himself against an elephant or 
a lion, or any other dangerous beast that 
is far his superior in strength and agility, 
he must trust to his rifle to put the balance 
of the chances in his favor. If he holds 
his rifle steady, victory will be on his side. 
Those who seek to follow in Sir S. Baker’s 
footsteps will see that Providence is on the 
side of the big rifles in the hunting-field 
as much as it was on the side of big bat- 
talions on the battle-field. 

As there is no special order in Sir S. 
Baker’s arrangement of his subjects, we 
will take the crocodile first amongst the 
dangerous animals that he describes. The 
crocodile, though not the most formidable, 
seems to be the most loathsome antagonist 
of man. It makes the blood curdle to 
read the tales that Sir S. Baker has to tell 
of the murder of some of his favorite fol- 
lowers by the crocodiles of the Upper Nile. 
It must be called murder, for most of the 
victims of these beasts were not aggres- 
sive, but were simply bathing after their 
day’s labors were over, when the crocodile 
stole up like an assassin and dragged 
them beneath the water, so that they were 
seen no more. Doubtless Sir S. Baker 
felt bitterly the impotence of his wrath 
against such an enemy. But if he could 
not slay the individual murderer, he could 
take vengeance on the rest of the family. 
It is not easy to kill a crocodile outright 
so as to prevent it sinking beneath the 
surface. But they do not long survive the 
crash of a bullet from a°*577 rifle. Sir S. 
Baker tells a curious anecdote of a large 
crocodile that was caught and conquered 
by a big and long-horned Abyssinian cow 
that had once belonged to him. The cow 
went to the river’s edge to drink, when a 
crocodile seized its nose and tried to drag 
it into the water. But the cow stoutly 
resisted, and it was able by its superior 
weight to pull the crocodile up the bank of 
the river, when the natives surrounded 
and killed it. SirS. Baker saw some very 
large crocodiles on the Victoria Nile, and 
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he says that two antediluvian monsters, 
which he at first took for boulders of gran- 
ite, were as thick as the body of a hippo- 
potamus and of enormous length. He 
seems to think that the crocodiles are 
much larger in Africa than they are in 
India, But he would probably correct this 
opinion if he met some of the huge croc- 
odiles that infest the sunderbuns of Ben- 
gal, or if he would examine some of the 
heads of the specimens that are to be seen 
in the Calcutta Museum, where the base 
of the skull measures more than a yard in 
width, whilst the skeletons are eighteen 
feet in length. 

Although the hippopotamus may be 
less loathsome than the crocodile, Sir S. 
Baker writes that “ there is no animal that 
he disliked more than the hippopotamus, 
if he was compelled to travel at night 
upon an African river in an ordinary boat.” 
Even without this limitation the hippopot- 
amus seems remarkably dangerous. Sir 
S. Baker tells how in broad daylight a 
hippopotamus charged the steamer that 
was towing his Diahbeeah, and perforated 
the iron plates of the vessel in two places 
with its projecting tusks, so that it made 
a dangerous leak. On another occasion, 
when the steamer passed over a hippopot- 
amus that was walking (after the manner 
of these beasts) under water along the bed 
of the river, the steamer of one hundred 
and eight tons gave aleap into the air, as 
the water was too shallow to permit the 
hippopotamus to pass beneath the keel. 
What became of the hippopotamus was 
not ascertained. On another occasion a 
bull hippopotamus charged the Diahbeeah 
in the middle of the night, and sank a 
small boat that was fastened alongside by 
biting a large piece out of it. ‘ Not satis- 
fied with this success, it then charged the 
iron vessel, and would assuredly have 
sunk her if I had not stopped the onset by 
a shot in the skull with a No.8 rifle.” Sir 
S. Baker calls the animal “stupidly fero- 
cious ” when it is in the water, though it 
is comparatively timorous on land. On 
one occasion he saw a man in a boat wan- 
tonly attacked and killed by a hippopota- 
mus. The Hamran Arabs and some of the 
tribes attack the hippopotamus with their 
harpoons, and when the beast has been 
thus securely hooked they drag it on shore 
and slay it with their spears, whilst they 
half blind it by throwing sand intoits eyes. 
But the hippopotamus sometimes gets the 
better of them and escapes. Sir S. Baker 


states a curious fact concerning a com- 
mercial change that has affected the hip- 
popotamus. 


Formerly its tusks, or large, 
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prominent teeth, were in great request by 
dentists to make artificial teeth. They 
were superior to ivory in the permanence 
of their color, and they never turned yel- 
low. But the American invention of 
porcelain enamel for artificial teeth has 
destroyed the value of the hippopotamus’s 
tusks, and they are now cheaper than 
ivory. Some people may have wondered 
for what good purpose such an ungainly 
and seemingly useless beast as the hip- 
popotamus was created. Sir S. Baker 
writes that “a young calf hippopotamus is 
delicious eating. The feet when stewed 
are far superior to those of any other ani- 
mal, and the skin makes excellent turtle 
soup. The flesh of the animal is always 
palatable; and, although the meat of an 
old bull is tough, it can be successfully 
treated by pounding and beating it on a 
flat stone until the fibre is totally de- 
stroyed. Ifit is then mixed with chopped 
onions, pepper and salt and wild thyme, 
it will form either réssoles or cotelettes de 
veau by a pleasing transformation.” What 
a pity it is that Sir S. Baker was not at 
hand to act as cook when Dr. Buckland, 
the dean of Westminster unfortunately 
made the Archbishop of Canterbury seri- 
ously ill by inducing him to partake of 
plain roast hippopotamus! 

From these amphibious and odious 
monsters it is a relief to turn to the more 
noble beasts of the forest, the lions and 
the tigers, with which Sir S. Baker had 
so many an encounter. It may be safely 
asserted that the lion was his favorite ani- 
mal, which might be interpreted as mean- 
ing that he would rather have shot a lion 
than a tiger —a form of favoritism which 
would not be acceptable to the lion. On 
the other hand, the favoritism means that 
he preferred the qualities and character- 
istics of the lion to those of the tiger. 
Undoubtedly there is in England a pop- 
ular prejudice in favor of the lion, to the 
support of which Sir S. Baker stoutly con- 
tributes. He says that “there isa nobility 
in the character of the lion which differs 
entirely from the slinking habits of tigers, 
leopards, and the feline race in general. 
Although the lion is fond of dense retreats, 
he exposes himself in many ways. This 
exposure or carelessness of concealment 
renders his destruction comparatively 
easy.” Owing to these causes Sir S. 
Baker thinks that the number of lions in 
the world has greatly diminished. In 
India and other parts of Asia they are 
almost extinct, and in Africa they have 
been continually destroyed from the time 
of the Roman emperors, when, according 
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to Gibbon, hundreds were killed in the 
arena to make a Roman holiday, until the 
present time, when such keen sportsmen 
as Sir S. Baker and his disciples have 
taken the field against them. The lion 
has but little chance against the °577 rifle 
and its powerful bullet. Nevertheless, 
Sir S. Baker seems to have given the lions 
several times a good chance of killing 
him, especially on that occasion when he 
crept stealthily through the low and dark 
tunnels of the Nabbuk jungle right up to 
a party of three lions that were eating the 
carcass of a buffalo. Fortunately the three 
lions turned and fled. On another day he 
crept up to and killed his lion, though the 
jungle was so thick that he could not drag 
out the lion’s body. But even the brave 
hunters of the Hamran Arabs and the 
Tokrooris protested against this need- 
lessly dangerous form of sport, and Sir S. 
Baker abandoned it. 

Sir S. Baker has carefully compared the 
strength and other qualities of the lion 
and the tiger, and he decides in favor of 
the lion. The magnificent mane of the 
lion may be said to turn the scale in its 
favor as regards the appearance of the 
animal in repose, but it may be doubted if 
a large tiger charging furiously at a line 
of elephants does not really present a 
grander sight. But it falls to the lot of 
few men to see such a charge. Usually 
the sportsman gets his first sight of a 
tiger as it is slinking away through the 
bushes or along a ravine, and a well- 
planted bullet either kills or so severely 
wounds the beast that it crouches, and 
can only glare horribly with its lustrous 
green eyes until another bullet ends its 
sufferings. The pictures with which Sir 
S. Baker has so well illustrated his book 
exhibit, this very clearly. The elephant 
Bisgaum is shown “charging the dying 
tiger,” but all the beauty has been knocked 
out of the tiger as it struggles inits agony 
to lift its head. In another picture the 
tiger is shown and described as slinking 
away from the line of beaters, and it looks 
like a skulking burglar. Very different, 
and much more favorable to the tiger, is 
the picture of one that is described as 
“offering a challenge to the line of ele- 
phants;” but even in this picture the 
tiger is shown passing along in front of 
the line, and not as hurling himself with 
irrepressible fury against the serried ranks 
of his mighty antagonists. 

It has been Sir Samuel Baker’s good 
fortune to obtain tiger-shooting in two 
very different parts of India — in the cen- 
tral provinces and in eastern Bengal. In 
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the former the tiger is driven out of his 
lair by aline of unarmed men on foot. 
The rocky and comparatively open nature 
of the country affords opportunities for 
this mode of sport. In eastern Bengal it 
would be impracticable, for there the tigers 
live chiefly either in high reeds and rushes 
or in tall grass studded with rose bushes, 
from which they can only be ejected by a 
well-directed line of elephants, whilst the 
sportsman shoots from a howdah. In the 
central provinces the use of a platform, or 
machan, is common, and this is built 
either on its own supports or up in the 
branches of a convenient tree. Sir S. 
Baker invented a stool with a revolving 
seat, on which he sat when perched in his 
machan. But he was also accustomed to 
the use of elephants, and he seems to have 
been exceptionally unfortunate in the ele- 
phants that were supplied to him, for 
nearly all of them were large tuskers, un- 
steady, and more or less cowardly, so as 
to be a hindrance to good shooting, and 
almost a greater source of danger than the 
tigers. 

Sir S. Baker has very much to tell about 
the ways of elephants, both wild and tame. 
His earliest impressions were derived 
from the wild ones that he shot in Ceylon, 
and subsequently in Africa. In both these 
countries the wild elephant was regarded 
as an enemy, destructive to crops and 
dangerous to mankind; whilst in Africa 
the ivory tusks were a valuable and de- 
sirable spoil. So Sir S. Baker learnt to 
shoot wild elephants, and the bigger his 
enemy, the more he liked it. Thus, when 
he came to India, and to the employment 
of tamed elephants for shooting tigers, he 
could not shake off all his old ideas about 
big elephants, and it was his particular 
pleasure to ride on the largest male ele- 
phants, the use of which is studiously 
eschewed by most experienced Indian 
sportsmen. He tried to conciliate these 
big tuskers by feeding them and talking 
to them, but they gave him infinite trouble, 
and they ran away with him, to the great 
peril of his life, whenever they got ex- 
cited or alarmed. The upshot seems to 
be that in instituting a comparison between 
the intelligence of a dog and an elephant, 
he decides in favor of the former, “ who, 
when the day’s work is over, lies down 
and sleeps before the fire at his master’s 
feet, and dreams of the dangers and ex- 
ploits of the hunt.” Sir S. Baker seems 
to have forgotten the old story in Asop’s 
fables, where the horse was jealous of the 
dog, and tried to ingratiate itself with its 
master by imitating its rival’s habits of 
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fawning on its master and jumping on his 
lap. Of course the horse fared badly in 
the contrast. And so would the elephant 
if he were to try to imitate the dog, and 
curl himself up at his master’s feet before 
the camp fire. But Sir S. Baker himself 
acknowledges that the elephant is in- 
structed and guided by the mahout in all 
that he does. Hewrites thus: “Ido not 
know a more agreeable sensation than the 
start in the early morning ona thoroughly 
dependable elephant, with a mahout who 
takes a real interest in his work. A 
thorough harmony exists between man and 
beast, and you feel prepared for anything. 
But how much depends upon that mahout. 
It is impossible fora bystander to compre- 
hend the secret signs which are mutually 
understood by the elephant and his guide 
—the elephant detects every movement, 
however slight, and is thus mysteriously 
guided by its intelligence; the mighty 
beast obeys the unseen helm of thought, 
just as a huge ship yields, by apparent 
instinct, to the rudder which directs her 
course.” And he goes on to observe: 
‘“* What must be the result should an ele- 
phant be guided by a mahout of uncertain 
temperament? The great trouble when 
riding on an elephant is the difficulty in 
getting the mahout to obey an order. In 
tiger shooting the elephant will at once 
detect anything like tremor on the part of 
his mahout. Frequently a good elephant 
may be disgraced by the nervousness of 
his mahout, nothing being so contagious 
as fear.” After this testimony it seems 
reasonable to think that the elephant is 
as much superior in intelligence to the 
dog as the mahout is to the elephant. 
Concerning leopards of the ordinary 
kind, Sir S. Baker has not much to say 
that is new. The leopard’s power of 
climbing up a tree makes it a more 1nsid- 
ious and dangerous animal than a tiger to 
men and beast in the villages in which it 
takes up its abode. The cheetah, or 
hunting leopard of India, is totally differ- 
ent in shape from all other leopards. At 
the courts of the independent native 
princes of India trained cheetahs are 
usually kept for hunting wild antelopes. 
The cheetah is taken out ona cart drawn 
by bullocks to a spot within sight of some 
unsuspicious black buck, and after two or 
three stupendous bounds it generally 
seizes and kills its prey. But Sir S. 
Baker had the good fortune to see a cours- 
ing match in which a cheetah had to hunt 
a black buck at full speed for about six 
hundred yards, and eventually pulled it 








down. The poor antelope twisted and 
doubled, but the cheetah was too quick 
and clever forit. Sir S. Baker declares 
that “it was worth a special voyage to 
India only to see that hunt,” but he adds 
that he learnt that it was quite exceptional 
in its character, so that it will be hardly 
worth while to go out to India on the 
chance of seeing it repeated. 

It will be remembered that Sir S. Baker 
began his great career as a sportsman in 
Ceylon, although as a lad in England he 
was doubtless initiated into the mysteries 
of the craft. His hounds in Ceylon were 
a mixed and motley pack, but admirably 
suited to their work of hunting the elk or 
sambur deer ; whilst, armed with only his 
hunting-knife, he followed his pack on foot 
over mountain and moor and into deep 
ravines full of precipices and waterfalls. 
Those who know the climate of Ceylon 
can only wonder at the marvellous vigor 
with which Sir Samuel Baker pursued this 
sport on the hottest and most exhausting 
days, following the distant cry of the dogs 
for miles and miles, and eventually coming 
up in time to find them at bay with the 
stag in some dangerous pool of water. 
His courage and his hunting-knife never 
failed him, though there were occasions 
when some of his best and most beloved 
dogs fell victims to their own excess of 
courage by impaling themselves on the 
buck’s sharp horns. In comparison with 
these exciting chases in the days of his 
youth and early manhood, his exploits in 
pursuit of the wapiti of North America 
seem almost tame and free from peril. 
Probably there are many people who will 
take a nearer and deeper interest in his 
description of the deer-drive at Blair 
Athol when five hundred red deer were 
urged along almost in a line towards their 
destruction by the organized skill of the 
keepers and beaters. The driving of the 
large herds of the red deer on the hills 
belonging to the Duke of Athol was 
brought to such a pitch of perfection that 
it could be predicted almost with certainty 
at what minute the horns of the leading 
stags would be seen coming over the brow 
of the hill. But Sir S. Baker is at his 
best when he tells how he was able at 
Blair Athol to exhibit his old Ceylon 
tactics in hunting a stag on foot with the 
aid of two of the duke’s deerhounds. The 
chase was brief but exciting, and the 
ground rather favored the hunter, whilst 
the assembled spectators could see all 
that passed. The deer took refuge in the 
river, where it was brought to bay by the 
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dogs, until, with Sir S. Baker’s encourage- 
ment, they went in and seized the animal 
by the ears, whilst he gave the coup de 
grace with his favorite hunting-knife. But 
there was one among the spectators who 
was not pleased. Sandy Macarra, the 
head-keeper, who had trained the dogs to 
bay but not to seize, indignantly remarked : 
“Weel, you’ve just ruined the dogs for- 
ever, and there'll be nae hauding them 
from the deer now. They'll just spoil the 
flesh and tear the deer to pieces.” 

It would be a grave omission to con- 
clude this paper without some notice of 
the wild buffalo which Sir S. Baker hunted 
in Ceylon and India and Africa, and also 
in America, where the bison is called the 
buffalo. There are several varieties of 
the buffalo proper, but all are remarkable 
for their formidable horas and almost in- 
vulnerable heads. When the sportsman 
has occasion to go forth to battle against 
a wild buffalo on foot, he will do well to 
study what Sir S. Baker has written on 
this subject: “It must be understood that 
when a vicious animal is your vis-a-vis, 
the duel has commenced, and your shot 
must be delivered as “a settler.” If you 
miss, or if the shot be uncertain in its 
effect, the buffalo will in most instances 
charge. The charge of a buffalo is a very 
serious matter. Many animals charge 
when infuriated, but they can generally be 
turned by a shot, though they may not be 
mortally wounded. But a buffalo is a 
devil incarnate when it has once decided 
upon the offensive. Nothing will then 
turn it—it must be actually stopped by 
death, sudden and instantaneous, as noth- 
ing else will stop it. If not killed it will 
assuredly destroy itsadversary. There is 
no creature in existence that is so deter- 
mined to stamp out the life of its oppo- 
nent. Should it succeed in overthrowing 
its antagonist, it will not only gore the 
body with its horns, but it will try to tear 
it to pieces, and will kneel upon the life- 
less form, and stamp on it with its hoofs 
until the mutilated remains are disfigured 
beyond recognition, 1 have killed some 
hundreds of these animals, and I never 
regret their destruction, as they are usually 
vicious and most dangerous brutes, whose 
ferocity is totally uncalled for.” Perhaps 


Sir S. Baker carries his enmity to the buf- 
falo a little too far, for it must not be for- 
gotten that the courage and strength of the 
buffalo make it a dangerous enemy to the 
prowling tiger, whilst one of his own pic- 
tures shows us a wounded bull buffalo 
fighting desperately against three lions 
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that attacked it. It is curious that the 
American buffalo or bison, which is a 
much more terrific animal than the African 
buffalo in its appearance, should be of an 
entirely different character, so that Sir S. 
Baker describes it as “a perfectly harm- 
less creature, which will never offend un- 
less previously attacked.” 

Want of space has led to the omission 
of any mention of such formidable beasts 
as the rhinoceros, the bear, and the wild 
boar, to say nothing of a large number of 
the smaller animals, regarding whose ways 
Sir S. Baker has so much to tell. But 
the reader must go to Sir S. Baker’s book 
if he wishes fully to enjoy and appreci- 
ate it. When Sir S. Baker occasionally 
pauses to moralize on his subject he is 
both instructive and consistent. It will be 
safest to conclude with his own words, in 
which he repeats and enforces his favorite 
doctrines thus: * The lover of nature will 
never tire of studying her ways. When 
young he will wonder and admire; when 
old he will refiect but still admire. In 
all his studies he will discover one great 
ruling power of individual se/f, whether 
among the brute creation or the vegetable 
world. Of the civilized world I say noth- 
ing. In his wanderings as a naturalist he 
will remember that, should he endeavor 
to study in their secluded haunts the wild 
beasts and their ways, the law of force 
will always be present. It will accord- 
ingly be wise to secure the force before- 
hand upon his own side, and no more 
trusty and dependable agent can be found 
than a double-barrelled °577 rifle to burn 
six drams of powder with a bullet of pure 
lead of six hundred and fifty grains. This 
professional adviser will confirm him in 
the theory that the law of force will al- 
ways govern the world.” 

C. T. BUCKLAND. 


From Punch. 
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BEFORE the effigy of Dr. Koch, who is 
represented in the act of examining a 
test-tube with the expression of bland 
blamelessness peculiar to wax models. 


Well-informed Visitor. That’s Dr. 
Koch, making his great discovery ! 

Unscientific V. What did he discover? 

Well-inf. V. Why, the Consumption 
Bacillus. He’s got it in that bottle he’s 
holding up. 




















Unse. V. And what’s the good of it, 
now he Aas discovered it? 

Well-inf. V. Good? Why, it’s the thing 
that causes consumption, you know! 

Unsc. V. Then it’s a pity he didn’t leave 
it alone! 


Before a scene representing “The Home 
Life at Sandringham.” 


First Old Lady (with catalogue). It 
says here that “the note the page is hand- 
ing may have come from Sir Dighton 
Probyn, the comptroller of the royal house- 
hold.” Fancy that / 

Second Old Lady. He’s brought it in 
his fingers. Now ¢hat’s a thing I never 
allow in my house. I always tell Sarah 
to bring all letters, and even circulars, in 
on a tray! 


Before a scene representing the late Fred 
Archer, mounted, on Ascot Race- 
course. 


A Sportsman. H’m — Archer, eh? 
Shouldn’t have backed his mount in ¢hat 
race! 


Before “ The Library at Hawarden.” 


Gladstonian Enthusiast (to Friend, 
who, with the perverse ingenuity of pa- 
trons of wax-works, has been endeavoring 
to identify the Rev. John Wesley among 
the Cabinet in Downing street). Oh, never 
mind all that lot, Betsy; they’re only the 
goverment / Here’s dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone in this next! See, he’s lookin’ 
for something in a drawer of his side- 
board—ain’t that zatural? And only 
look —a lot of people have been leaving 
Christmas cards on him [a pretty and 
touching tribute of affection, which is 
eminently characteristic of a warm-hearted 
public}. I wish I’d thought o’ bringing 
one with me! 

Her Friend. So dol. Wemight send 
one ’ere by post — but it’ll have to be a 
New Year card now! 

A Strict Old Lady (before next group). 
Who are these two? “ Mr.’Enery Irving, 
and Miss Ellen Terry in ‘ Faust,’” eh? 
No—lI don’t care to stop to see them — 
that’s play-actin’, that is — and I don’t ’old 
with it nohow! What are these two par- 
ties supposed to be doin’ of over here? 
What — Cardinal Newman and Cardinal 
Manning at the High Altar at the Oratory, 
Brompton! Come along, and don’t en- 


courage popery by looking at such figures. 
I did’ear as they’d got Mrs. Pearcey and 
the prambilator somewheres, 
like to see that, now. 


I should 
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In the Children’s Gallery. 


An Aunt(who finds the excellent cata- 
logue a mine of useful information). Look, 
Bobby, dear (reading). “Here we have 
Constantine’s Cat, as seen in the ‘ Nights 
of Straparola,’ an Italian romancist, whose 
book was translated into French in the 
year 1585 4 

Bobby (disappointed). Oh, then, it zs7’¢ 
Puss in Boots! 

A Genial Grandfather (pausing before 
“Crusoe and Friday’”’). Well, Percy, my 
boy, you know who ¢haz is, at all events 
—eh? 

Percy. I suppose it is Stanley — but it’s 
not very like. 

The G. G. Stanley! Why, bless my 
soul, never heard of Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday? 

Percy. Oh, l’ve heard of them, of course 
— they come in Pantomimes — but I like 
more grown-up sort of books myself, you 
know. Is this girl asleep She ? 

The G. G. No —at least —- well, I expect 
it's “The Sleeping Beauty.” You re- 
member her, of course —all about the 
ball, and the glass slipper, and her father 
picking a rose when the hedge grew round 
the palace, eh? 

Percy. Ah, you see, grandfather, you 
had more time for general reading than we 
get. (He looks through a practicable cot- 
tage window.) Hallo, a dog and a cat. 
Not badly stuffed ! 

The G. G. Why, that must be “ Old 
Mother Hubbard.” (Quoting from mem- 
ory.) “Old Mother Hubbard sat in a 
cupboard, eating a Christmas pie —or a 
done was it?” 

Percy. Don’t know. It’s not in “Se- 
lections from British Poetry,” which we 
have to get up for “rep.” 

The Aunt (reading from catalogue). 
“The absurd ambulations of this antique 
person, and the equally absurd antics of 
her dog, need no recapitulation.” Here’s 
“Jack the Giant Killer” next. Listen, 
Bobby, to what it says about him here. 
(Reads.) “Itis clearly the last transmu- 
tation of the old British legend told by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, of Corineus, the 
Trojan, the companion of the Trojan Bru- 
tus, when he first settled in Britain. But 
more than this ” — I hope you’re listening, 
Bobby ? — “ more than this, it is quite evi- 
dent, even to the superficial student of 
Greek mythology, that many of the main 
incidents and ornaments are borrowed 
from the tales of Hesiod and Homer.” 
Think of that, now! 


[Bobby thinks of it, with depression. 
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The G. G. (before figure of Aladdin’s 
uncle, selling new lamps for old) — Here 
you are, you see! “Ali Baba,” got ’em 
all here, you see. Never read your “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” either? Is that the way 
they bring up boys nowadays? 

Percy. Well, the fact is, grandfather, 
that unless a fellow reads that kind of 
thing when he’s young, he doesn’t get a 
chance afterwards. 

The Aunt (still quoting). “In the fa- 
mous work,” Bobby, * by which we know 
Masidi, he mentions the Persian Hezar 
Afsane-um-um-um — nor have commenta- 
tors failed to notice that the occasion of 
the book written for the Princess Homai 
resembles the story told in the Hebrew 
Bible about Esther, her mother or grand- 
mother, by some Persian Jew two or three 
centuries B.c.” Well, I never knew shat 
before! This is “Sindbad and the Old 
Man of the Sea”—let’s see what they 
say about Aim. (Reads.) “ Both the story 
of Sindbad and the old Basque legend of 
Tartaro are undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Odyssey of Homer, whose Iliad and 
Odyssey were translated into Syriac, in 
the reign of Harun-ur-Rashid.” Dear, 
dear, how interesting, now! and, Bobby, 
what do you think some one says about 
“Jack and the Beanstalk?” He says: 
“this tale is an allegory of the Teutonic 
Al-fader, the red hen representing the all- 
producing sun; the moneybags, the fer- 
tilizing rain; and the harp, the winds.” 
Well, I’m sure it seems likely enough, 
doesn’t it ? 


[Bobby suppresses a yawn; Percy’s 
feelings are outraged by receiving a 
tin trumpet from the Lucky Tub; 
general move to the scene of the 
Hampstead Tragedy. 


Before the Hampstead Tableaux. 


Spectators. Dear, dear, there’s the 
dresser, you see, and the window, broken 
and all; it’s wonderful how they can do it! 
And there’s poor Mrs. ’Ogg—it’s real 
butter and a real loaf she’s cutting, and 
the poor baby, too! Here’s the actual 
casts taken after they were murdered. Oh, 
and there’s Mrs. Pearcey wheeling the 
perambulator—it’s the very perambula- 
tor! No, not the very one —they’ve got 
that at the other place, and the piece of 
toffee the baby sucked. Have they really! 
Oh, we must try and go there, too, before 
the children’s holidays are over. And this 
is all? Well, well, everything very nice, 
I willsay. But a pity they couldn’t get 


the read perambulator ! 
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From Nature. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN DOCTRINE OF 
SOULS. 

In the second of two interesting papers 
on the manners, customs, superstitions, 
and religions of South African tribes 
(Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. xix. No. 3, and vol. xx. No. 2), the 
Rev. James Macdonald, who has had am- 
ple opportunities of studying the subject, 
has a good deal to say about the doctrine 
of souls which prevails among the aborig- 
ines of South Africa. It is extremely 
difficult, he explains, to discover what the 
people really believe about the spirit 
worid, so many and varied are the tradi- 
tions relating to it. There are, however, 
certain outstanding facts common to all ; 
and of these Mr. Macdonald gives a clear 
and instructive account. 

All human beings are supposed to have 
souls, but their souls are not believed to 
be entirely confined to the body. A man’s 
soul may, itis thought, occupy the roof of 
his hut, and, if he changes his residence, 
his soul does so at the same time. Mr. 
Macdonald takes this tu be a loose and 
indefinite way of expressing “the belief 
that a man’s spirit may have influence at 
a distance from the place where he is him- 
self at any time.” The people often use 
the word zitunzela —from izitunzi, shad- 
ows—to express their ideas of human 
spirits and the unseen world generally ; 
and this jis “ the nearest description that 
can be obtained.” A man is constantly 
attended by the shadows or spirits of his 
ancestors as well as his own, but the spirit 
of one who dies without speaking to his 
children shortly before death never visits 
his descendants except for purposes of 
evil. In such cases magicians or priests 
offer costly sacrifices to prevent misfor- 
tune and death. 

Great importance is attached to dreams 
or visions, which are supposed to be due 
to spiritinfluence. When the same dream 
comes more than once, the dreemer con- 
sults the magicians, who profess to re- 
ceive revelations through dreams, If the 
dreamer has seen “a departed relative,” 
the magician says, “ Ile is hungry.” Then 


a beast is killed; the blood is collected,’ 


and placed ina vessel at the side of the 
hut farthest from the door; the liver is 
hung upin the hut, and must not be eaten 
until all the flesh of the animal has been 
used. The “essence” of the food is 
“withdrawn” by the spirit during the 
night, and after a specified time all may be 
eaten except the portions which the magi- 
cian orders to be burned. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


Ancestor-worship is not only professed 
by the South African tribes, but “they 
actually regulate their conduct. by it.” 
Says Mr. Macdonald : — 

“If a man has a narrow escape from 
accident and death, he says, ‘ My father’s 
soul saved me,’and he offers a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving accordingly. In cases of 
sickness, propitiatory sacrifices are offered 
to remove the displeasure of the ances- 
tors, and secure a return of their favor. 
Should any one neglect a nationai custom 
in the conduct of his affairs, he must offer 
sacrifice to avert calamity as the conse- 
quence of his neglect. When offering 
propitiatory sacrifices, the form of prayer 
used by the:priest is: ‘ Ye who are above, 
accept our offering and remove our 
trouble’ In freewill offerings, as in es- 
cape from danger, or at the ripening of 
crops, the prayer takes the following 
form : ‘ Ye who are above, accept the food 
we have provided for you; smell our 
offering now burning, and grant us pros- 
perity and peace.’” 

Animals are not supposed to have souls ; 
neither are inanimate objects. But spirits 
may reside in inanimate objects, and their 
presence has an influence on many cus- 
toms and habits. A striking example of 
such influence was afforded during the 
rebellion of 1879, when Umbhlonhlo, after 
the murder of the British resident, was 
one day marching in a leisurely manner 
across country with his wholearmy. The 
forenoon was hot, and not a cloud was to 
be seen. Presently the magicians noticed 
on the horizon a peculiarly shaped cloud : 
“It rose rapidly in one mass and ‘rolled 
upon itself.’ Its movements were intently 
watched till it approached the zenith and 
passed over the sun. This was an evil 
omen. Forsome unknown cause the spir- 
its were mortally offended, and had come 
over the army in shadow at noonday. In 
grief and sorrow their backs were turned 
upon their children, and the result of this 
would be certain defeat and disaster. 
There was, however, no immediate dan- 
ger. That morning’s scouts had reported 
that there were no troops within many 
miles of their line of march, and they 
could repair to some sacred place to offer 
sacrifices and make atonement. While 
they were discussing which place to repair 
to for this purpose, the van of a small 
column of cavalry appeared unexpectedly 
over arising ground. Dismay struck into 
every heart. The war minister urged his 
men to form into order of battle. No one 
answered his summons. He did his best 
to organize an orderly retreat, but in vain ; 
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not a blow was struck, and every man took 
to his heels, making for the nearest hid- 
ing-place in the mountain or forest. That 
army never reassembled. Black-hearted 
fear utterly demoralized it.” 

Water or river spirits play a great part 
in South African mythology. They in- 
habit deep pools where there are strong 
eddies and under-currents. They are 
dwarfs, and are of a malignant disposition, 
which they display by greedily seizing on 
any one who comes within their reach. 
They are, of course, greatly feared; and 
the popular dread of them is shown in a 
way which has been known in many 
different parts ot the world. Mr. Mac- 
donald gives the following example : — 

“ Some years ago a number of Gcaleka 
girls were, on a fine summer day, bathing 
in the Bashee. One of them got beyond 
her depth, and began to struggle in the 
water and cry for help. Her companions 
promptly raised the alarm, and two men 
working close by ran down to the water’s 
edge. She was still struggling feebly, 
but to the onlookers it was a clear case of 
being ‘called’ by the river, and they made 
no attempt to save her. The body was 
recovered by the magicians the same day, 
when it was found she had been drowned 
in less than five feet of water. All this 
came to the ears of C. G. H. Bell, Esq., the 
English resident, and he cited the parties, 
magicians and all, to appear before him 
in court, The two men not only admitted 
that they could have waded to the spot 
where they saw her struggling, but also 
said the water would not be ‘more than 
breast deep.’ They had made no effort 
to save her, as it would be ‘improper and 
dangerous to interfere when one is called 
by the river.’ Mr. Bell tried to argue 
them out of such absurd notions, but to 
little purpose, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that ‘six months hard’ might be 
more effectual in eradicating superstition 
than all his philosophy, and six months 
hard it accordingly was.” 

Mr. Macdonald says there is no period- 
ical process of purging or driving away 
spirits. Without the presence and aid of 
magicians, ordinary people dare not inter- 
fere with these mysterious powers, how- 
ever malignant and destructive they may 
become. Although a man is guarded by 
the spirits of his ancestors, they do not 
protect him from demons or from wizards 
and witches. A certain measure of pro- 
tection can, however, it is supposed, be 
obtained by the use of charms provided 
by magicians. On one occasion, when 
war was being carried on with England, 
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the magicians gave the soldiers a charm 
against English bullets. It was the blue 
flower of a species of rhododendron. 
“ Those who carried: this talisman rushed 
forward against columns of infantry with- 
out a shadow of fear or hesitation, and 
only when men began to bite the dust in 
all directions did the nature of the delu- 
sion break upon the army, and panic en- 
sue.” 


From The Melbourne Argus. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ON REALISM 
AND IDEALISM. 


I AM an idealist, so they tell me. At 
least there are several gentlemen whom 
everybody agrees to call realists whose 
talents 1 admire extremely, but whose 
works I should not care to write, even if 
I were able. I do not know whether they 
admire my talents, but some of them are 
kind enough to assure me that they would 
rather die than write my works. 1 believe 
the realists, or rather some of the sillier 
of them, object to invention altogether, 
and must have everything a document, as 
they call it, and taken out of a note-book. 
This is a question of sentiment. I sus- 


pect most of our inventions are docu- 
mentary enough, and taken out of the 


note-book of the memory. I will give you 
a couple of examples from my own case. 
Some five or six years after I had written 
‘* Treasure Island ” I picked up Washing- 
ton Irving’s “ Tales of a Traveller,” and 
there I find Billy Bones, with his voice, 
his manner, his talk, his sabre cut, his sea 
chest, and all that is Billy Bales’s. I had 
read it long ago and, if you will allow me 
a bull, I had forgotten but my memory had 
remembered. Again, 1 fondly supposed 
I had invented a scene when Alan Breck 
quarrels with one of the McGregors ina 
house in Balquidder. Here in Sydney, 


me that I had read the outlines of that 
scene, even to the names of the three 
principal characters engaged, in “ Pit- 
cairn’s Criminal Trials.” We authors all 
rearrange that matter of observed life with 
which our memories are charged, and the 
most we can mean by the word invention 
is some happy congruity or surprise in, 
the method of arranging it. The realists 
will not let themselves enjoy anything. 


The moment anything enjoyable appears | sentable in the world in which I live. 


not two days ago, a gentleman informs | 
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volcano in the immediate vicinity. I do 
not say itis not so in real life. I only say 
that in life nobody cares. If he is meeting 
his sweetheart or combating his enemy at 
the momeat, cesspool, corpse, and volcano 
are all blotted from his mind. He does 
not look out of the window to analyze a 
smell and consider the miserable fate of 
humanity or the geological conditions of 
the earth. He does not care a farthing 
candle if the whole thing is going to ex- 
plode to-morrow. At that moment he is 
all upon the present passion, and his being 
thrills. It is this sympathetic thrill of 
emotion that I miss in so-called realists. 
Writers appear to have become infected 
with a desire to imitate painters. Labo- 
rious and minute description became the 
disease of literature. We can make our 
hero speak, we can make him move, we 
can make him think, we can make him 
travel, we can let him grow old, we can 
let him die and even hear what his surviv- 
ors say of him. But one thing we cannot 
do: we cannot tell him what he looked 
like. Observe the efforts of artists to real- 
ize characters, even the most elaborately 
described. Every draughtsman makes a 
new thing of them. One-sense literature 
can only serve by a half-miraculous four 
de force, and that sense is the sense of 
sight. I believe they are blinded, on the 
one hand, by a technical preoccupation, 
by the supposed necessity of perpetual 
minute and always original observation ; 
while they are blinded, on the other hand, 
by the habit of living in towns, in a mean, 
poky, hole-and-corner civilization, where 
they live in clubs and restaurants, never 
seeing people in the open air, in their 
working clothes and undergoing healthy 
toils and dangers. Pierre Loti and De 
Maupassant are the two that are by far the 
most sympathetic to me in their methods, 
and the only two of whom I absolutely 
know that they have had some good expe- 
rience of the open air and of a healthy 
life. I am like a Highland skipper, of 
whom I once asked the meaning of a 
Gaelic name, and who replied, seemingly 
in physical agony: “ A canna say it, but a 
feel it in ma breest.” Any way that I 
could put it in words would sound some- 
thing far harsherthan I mean, I will deal 
perfectly frankly with you. I do not know 
what idealism means. I do not know 
what realism means, I try to represent 
whit seems to me conspicuous and repre- 
I 


they must remind the reader that there is | try to give pleasure or to awaken inter- 


a cesspool under the kitchen floor, a| est. 


I see the defects, I see the inherent 


corpse in the back parlor cupboard, and a | untruths. 
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